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Phelps Hall Bible Training School 


OF THE TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 


TUSKEGEE, ALABAMA 


Establishment.— The Tuskegee Institute, realizing that the de- 
mand for an educated ministry is growing throughout the South, opened 
the Phelps Hall Bible Training School in 1893. ‘To enter the Bible 

Those 
who desire to do missionary work only, or to become intelligent Sunday- 
school teachers, as well as those who intend to preach, will be greatly 
helped by taking the course. 

Object.—The chief aims of the Bible Training School are to give 
to young colored men and women a comprehensive knowledge of the en- 
tire English Bible, and*to implant in their hearts a noble ambition to 
dedicate their lives to the elevation and Christianization of their people. 
The students are required to do missionary work in the various churches 
and Sunday-schools near the institution. In this way they have been 
very helpful to the neighboring communities. 

The teaching in the Bible School is wholly undenominational, the 
intention being not to oppose or antagonize any theological work now 
being done, but rather to assist all denominations. 

The Building.— Phelps Hall, the building in which the School is 
taught, was given by a generous New York friend. It is a frame struc- 
ture, three stories high. On the first floor are the Chapel, Library, 
Reading Room, Office of the Dean, and three Recitation Rooms. ‘The 
two upper floors, containing forty rooms, are used for sleeping apart- 
ments. 

Teachers and Lecturers.—Rev. Edgar J. Penney is the Dean. 
He is assisted by Rev. B. H. Peterson and Rev. J. H. Gadson. Rev. C. 
O. Boothe, D.D., of Selma University, Selma, Ala.; Rt. Rev. George W. 
Clinton, of Charlotte, N. C., and Rev. H. T. Johnson, Ph. D., of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., deliver a regular course of lectures during the term. Dr. 
Frank K. Sanaders, Dean of the Yale Divinity school, New Haven, 
Conn., delivered a special course of lectures during the current year. 

Expenses.—The teaching is free. The cost of board, including 
furnished room, light, fuel, washing, etc., is $8.00 per month. 
Students will be given an opportunity to work out from $2.00 to $3.00 
of this amount, thus leaving only $5.00 to $6.00 to be paid in cash. In 
some cases arrangements may be made so that afew may work out the 
whole amount. Lack of means.need debar none. 

Students and Graduyat.es.— There have been twenty-six graduates 
from the Bible School. Some of these are actively engaged in ministerial 
work ; others, with the ministry in view, are pursuing further studies in 
other institutions, while still others are teaching. 

The total enrollment in the Bible School for last year was fifty-three ; 
fifty-two males and one female. Four are ordained ministers, twenty- 
one licentiates, and the remaining twenty-eight are laymen. These 
students come from ten States, the District of Columbia, and the West 
Indies. Seven denominations are represented. For further information 
address 
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NEGRO PROBLEM | | CARTER'S 


Abook of extraordinary value and interest 1D R J (j ST () R FE 
upon the most absorbing Question of the Day. 
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‘Whatever may be the individual opinion 


of the reader on the question, this book can- 207 WEST MITCHELL STREET 


not fail to make an impression as an indica- 


tion of a force in the Negro Nation that can- ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
not safely be deceived or ignored. A COMPLETE AND SELECTED 


—Philadelphia Telegraph. 


This volume enables the reader to see the STOCK OF 


situation as it appears to intelligent Negroes, 


and to determine somewhat the possibilities PURE DRUGS 


of the race. 
s AD = 

By Representative American Negroes 
Booker T. Washington, Prof. W. E. Burg- CHEMICALS 
hardt DuBois, Charles W. Chesnutt, Paul 
Laurence Dunbar, T. Thomas Fortune, Wil- . ey ai: bite 
ford H. Smith, H. T. Kealing. None but QUALIFIED 

112 mo , cloth, $1.25 net ; postage 8c. ASSISTANTS allowed to Dispense 


JAMES POTT & COMPANY PRESCRIPTIONS 


PUBLISHERS A Full Line of Toilet and Household Articles 
119-121 West Twenty-third Street NEW YORK at Reasonable Prices 


—Chicago Chronicle. 














SOUTHERN RAILWAY 








Great Highway of Trade and Travel 
THROUGH THE SOUTHERN STATES 


Excellent Service 
Quick Time 
Convenient Schedules 
The Southern Railway is the Great Through Line 


:; 33: »=©North, East, South and West 


EXCELLENT SCHEDULES AND REDUCED RATES TO 
...91. LOUIS EXPOSITION... 
J. C. BEAM, Dist.ri@ Passenger Agent, 


Kimball House Corner 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


























A LIBERTY WATCH FREE 


A BOY’S CHANCE TO GET A LIBERTY WATCH, 
Gold Plate Finish, Guaranteed for One Year 


Young man, just takea copy of‘‘The Voice of the Negro,”’ 
get four yearly subscribers, send in the $4.00, and we will 
mail the ‘‘Voice’’ to the subscribers and mail you this watch 
worth $5.00. 

We want 10,000 new subscribers this month, so we are 
interesting the young people. Boys, tell your good neigh- 
bors that ‘“The Voice of the Negro’’ is guaranteed by the 
publishers to grow better and be worth the money first, last 
and all the time, or their money returned. 


HERE IS AN OPPORTUNITY 


for you to help along a good cause. Remember, the watch is 
guaranteed by the factory to run for one year, and will probably 
last a lifetime. Please write us at once for subscribers’ blanks. 
Don’t delay. ‘Talk for subscribers NOW. Address 


THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO 
Watch Department 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 

















ADAM SHUFFLER 


‘‘T have read ‘‘Adam Shuffler,’ the last book from the pen of S. A. Beadle, with no 
little interest. His character sketching is excellent, and he shows genuine dramatic 


talent in working out the scenes in his stories.’? These are the exact words of Rt.]! 


Rev. Chas. B. Galloway, Bishop of the M. E. Church, South, concerning that brilliant 


and entertaining book, ‘‘Adam Shuffler.’’ The plots of the stories are unique and the|] 
conversational style in which they are written is so fascinating that they lure you as 


you read. 


One Dollar sent to the author, S. A. BEADLE 
JACKSON, MISS., 
will bring you this gem of books by next mail 














J. E. HUNNICUTT © COMPANY 


Slate and Tin Roofs, Sheet Metal Workers, Galvanized Iron and 
Copper Cornices, Gutters and Down Spouts, Metal Ceilings, Sky- 
lights, Furnace Heating, Mantels, Tiles and Grates, Combination 
Gas and Electric Fixtures * * * * s * 


PROMPT ATTENTION TO REQUESTS FOR ESTIMATES 


60 North Broad Street 2 eo ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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INVEST $2.00 A MONTH IN TOWN LOTS 


which are unsurpassed for homes or for investments. A new 
town for Negroes in New Jersey. No taxes until last payment. 
No interest on deferred payments. Information free. Liberal 
terms to agents. 











J. W. ©. GARRETT, Room 4, 609 F Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
































Louisville and Nashville Railroad 


THE BEST LINE TO Sa. 





Chicago, St. Louis, Louisville, 


Memphis, New Orleans, nl 
ALL POINTS ~ Sa 


ss eee ~ West and North, Northwest 


South and Southwest #2 # & 
DAILY FAST VESTIBULED TRAIN SERVICE 
SLEEPING AND DINING CARS 
FINEST IN THE SOUTH 


J. G. HOLLENBECK 


Dist.ri@ Passenger Agent, 
ATLANTA, GA. 






































og CALIFORNIA Sox 
THE ROCK ISLAND-FRISCO SYSTEMS 


Offer CHOICE of Routes to Pacific Coast Points VIA 


MEMPHIS 
ke LOUIS 


cuemueaell icestetenens 


CHICAGO 


Beginning March rst and continuing daily to April 30th, one-way Colonist tickets 
to Los Angeles and San Francisco will be on sale from Atlanta at the extremely 
low rate of $39. 25. Very low rates can also be secured to the North-West 


during March and April. Quick Time and Excellent. Service. Descriptive 
literature and full information upon application. 


S. L. PARROTT, D. P. A., 
24 DECATUR STREET : - ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Southern Pacific Company “ssc... 


Through Pullman Tourist Car Service tri-weekly from 


Washington, Atlanta, Montgomery 


and Intermediate Points Via New Orleans to 


Texas, Mexico and California 


e e OIL-BURNING LOCOMOTIVES e e 
* « NO CINDERS, DUST OR GRIME ®* ® 
Best and Cleanest Route to California through the Rice Fields of 
Louisiana and great Oil Fields of Texas. 
For Literature and Information address 
J. F. VAN RENSSELAER, 


General Agent 
Atlanta, Ga. 




















EN going to Chicago, St. Paul 
or the Northwest be sure that 
YOUR TICHET READS VIA 





“The EVANSVILLE ROUTE” 


IT IS THE QUICKEST AND BEST LINE 
FROM ATLANTA AND THE SOUTHEAST 


Delegates to the General Conference A. M. E. Church at CHICAGO 
May, 1904, should look carefully into the advantages of this route. 
Full information as to rates, schedules, etc., cheerfully furnished 
upon application. 

S. L. PARROTT, D. P. A. 
24 Decatur Street, 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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OUR MONTHLY REVIEW 


The winter just closed was probably the 
longest and severest that the country has 
seen for seventy-five years. Some say that 
we have had no winter so unrelenting since 
1792. However that might be, it is a sure 
fact that winter held spitefully and _persis- 
tently on until the close of March, and even 
way along in April the tail end of the cold 
season still wagged periodically in the land. 
In New England and the Northwest there 
was snow on the ground from September 
until April. It 
deer and sparrows. 


was a hard time for the 
Boreas breathed un- 
mercifully both on man and beast. He had 
his way so long that he hated to give up. 
The hepatica and the peach blossoms were 
warned to stay in doors by the frosty March 
wind, and it was only because of the per- 
sistency of old King Sol that the ragged 
columns of winter finally retreated. Spring 
is really and truly here again. The vernal 
spirit throbs and pulses in all the earth. 
The fitful gales of the frazzled end of win- 
ter have been supplanted 
zephyrs of the South. 


frozen now exult 


by the spicy 
The rills that were 


in their freedom. It is 


no longer the elusive birdnote faint and far 
or the blue jay’s jargon and jokes; the wood- 
bird from the coppice pours forth his morn- 
ing’s litany to God, and the robin fairly 
revels in his roundelay. The blossoms sing 
the Frost King’s requiem, and a Divine 
ichor thrills all nature. 
to be ‘ 


Only man appears 
out of joint’’ with the season. Man 
shows no inclination to beat his sword into 
plow-shares. In Manchuria we behold the 
spectacle of two great nations praying for 
Spring in order that they might plunge 
more deeply into the winter of civilization 
—war. In Tibet, England slaughters a 
people for the purpose of exploitation. In 
Southwest Africa, Germany is mutilating 
and murdering the black man and making 
chattel of his wife and children; and in the 
Philippine Islands, our own country is 
benevolently assimilating the Moros with 
the repeating rifle. Add to all of this race 
antipathies, official stealing, sordid com- 
mercialism and a hundred other curses of 
the age, and it looks as if the pendulum is 
swinging backwards. The world seems to 
hark back tothe Dark Ages—to long for 
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the flesh pots of Egypt. The philosopher 
and the Christian gentleman still dwarf be- 
side the warrior and the diplomat. ‘Tho it 
is spring, humanity has not as yet burst the 
chrysalis. 


*T* Cc 
Russo- Ihe news from the war 


Japanese War zone between April 7 and 
April 14, was probably 
the most significant since the outbreak of 
hostilities nearly three months ago. Be- 
fore that time for some weeks preceding, 
we only learned of constant skirmishing in 
Korea, while Togo, to aid his digestion, 
usually bombarded Port Arthur after break- 
fast. The last bombardment was the eighth 
time he had lighted up the Bay of Korea 
with his gorgeous panorama. He 
made Port Arthur a veritable hell for the 
enemy. General Kuropatkin and Admiral 
the of all 
placed confidence. They 
went to the front to bring things to pass. 
Kuropatkin has not come up to the expec- 
tations of of his admirers, for instead of in- 
augurating offensive land operations, we 
hear the startling news that the Japanese 
have driven the Russians out of Korea, and 
themselves have crossed the Yalu river into 
Manchuria with a large army. The famous 
cossacks have retreated before the Japs, 
like a vanishing vapor before the king of 
day, giving up successively Wiju, Yongam- 
pho, Chen Ju Yong Chun. It is 
thought, however, that the Russians are 
simply alluring the Japs on up into Man- 
churia, when they plan to crush them by 
sheer numbers. If it is the attempt at the 
old play of the spider and the fly, we hope 
the fly will be able to burst asunder the 
webs about him. The real death grapple 
will begin in earnest. The grim 
earnestness of the Spartan-hearted sons of 
Dia Nippon will never surrender without a 
dogged contest. The world would breathe 
easier if the grizzly Bear would come forth 
from his hibernation and settle 


has 


Makaroff were 
whom: 


men, men, in 


Russia 


and 


then 


the issue. 
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Since it must be, the quicker the better, 
Kuropatkin has not even as yet proved to 
be defensive, but Makaroff became offensive, 
is still 
the latter fills a watery grave. 


alive, while 
A thrill of 
horror runs through one to read of the sad 


As a result the former 


accident, if it was an accident, to the Petro- 
pavlovsk, the gallant Admiral’s flagship. In 
spite of Togo’s bombardments, repairs had 
gone ahead on the damaged Russian battle- 
ships, and Makaroff kept showing some bold- 
ness and bravery in offering battle under 
the 
April 13th, a few Japanese cruisers and tor- 


shore defenses. On the morning of 
pedo boats appeared on the horizon, and 
the Russians, seeing that the enemies had 
an inferior force, steamed out to give bat- 
tle. It now appears that the Russians went 
right into the trap of the enemy. Accord- 
ing to the Japanese report of the affair at 
Tokio, the Russians were the victims of a 
The Japs had seen the 
Russian fleet leave and re-enter the harbor 


Japanese ruse. 


several times, and every time they took 
the route, both 
in entering. It was that 
of in the 
Russians knew where their 


same in leaving and 
believed 
because the mines 
The 
mines were, and were only steering clear 


of them. 


this was 


harbor. 


On the night of April 12-13, du- 
ring a severe eastern storm which covered 
their movements, the Japanese torpedo flo- 
tilla laid floating mines across the path 
where the Russian fleet came out. On the 
morning of April 13, Admiral Dewa was 
sent sufficiently near enough to the port 
with four small unarmored vessels to at- 
tract the attention of the 
the harbor. 


Russian fleet in 
Admiral Togo had remained 
thirty miles behind with the main fleet, 
awaiting the signal of Dewa by wireless te- 
The trick 
Makaroff steamed 
out to capture the small fleet of unprotec- 


legraphy for him to come in. 
worked to perfection. 


ted cruisers and Togo was signalled to draw 
near. ‘The Russians discovered that they 


were about to be trapped and retreated pre- 
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cipitously to the harbor, only one vessel, 





the Bestrashni (torpedo boat) being sur- 
But near 
the entrance to the harbor the Russian flag- 
ship, Petropavlovsk, struck of the 
mines laid by the Japs and sank, carrying 
down the brave Admiral Makaroff and seven 
hundred men. 


rounded and sunk by the Japs. 


one 


The Pobieda also struck a 
mine and was disabled. ‘The loss isa great 
blow to Russia and St. Petersburg is gloomy. 
It is altogether likely that the Japa- 
nese story is true, for it is inconceivable 
that the Russians should be so careless as 
to thus 
They have already lost by awkwardness, 
the cruisers Yenesei and Boyarin, three tor- 


continue to destroy themselves. 


pedo boats and a train with six hundred 
soldiers on board, which broke through the 
We 
don’t like to think of a train running ona 


vice of Lake Baikal and disappeared. 


Over a thou- 
sand men have perished by such accidents. 
Add these calamities to the destruction the 


track across ice on this side. 


Japs and diseases have wrought, and we 
have some frightful figures. 





Virginia Fran- A case of great con- 


chise Law cern to both blacks and 
whites was the argu- 
ment involving the constitutionality of the 
Virgina the United 
States Supreme Court in session at Wash- 
ington the 4th of last month. 


suffrage law before 
If the court 
will render a straightforward decision, it 
will clarify the atmosphere and determine 
the political status of the black man in the 
South. 
John S. Wise and James Hayes, two very 
able The constitution of 
Virginia was represented by the Attorney 
General of the State, William A. 
son. 


The Negroes were represented by 


lawyers. new 
Ander- 
Captain Wise covered the case com- 
pletely, proving beyond the scintilla of a 
doubt, that the new regime in Virginia was 
oothing more than a band of pirates, who 
had boarded the ship of state, and hauled 


down the people’s flag. The convention 
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which adopted the constitution was never 


properly organized, because the members 
refused to take the oath of office; the new 
constitution was never submitted to a vote 
of the people, as the law calling the con- 
vention required, and the instrument itself 
openly defied the Federal constitution. Mr. 
Wise was scathing in his denunciation of 
such lawmaking. He was immensely pro- 
found in his knowledge of the law, and his 
erudition, coupled with his lurid flashes of 
eloquence, seemed to hold the judges pros- 
trate in its chains. Mr. Christian, who 
represented the new constitution of Virgin- 
ia, based his arguments upon the unconsti- 
tutionality of the war amendments, and 
upon the doctrine of States’ rights. It was 
what the whites of Virginia called a ‘‘legal 
and learned’’ argument, but if what he said 
was true, the civil war was fought for noth- 
ing. Weawait the decision of the Court 
with interest. Are the war amendments 
dead letters? Does citizenship involve rep- 
resentation? Let the Supreme Court give 
an unequivocal answer. 





Hearst and Mr. Hearst scored a tri- 
the Trusts m™ph for his reputation as 
a trust hater when the 


United States Supreme Court last month 
handed down the decision that the coal-car- 
rying railroads must produce their contracts 
the Interstate 
Hearst began his fight on the coal 
His 
demanded certain contracts as evi- 


before Commerce Commis- 
sion. 
trust 
Court 


dence of the existence of a pool, and the 


over a year ago. lawyers in 


railroads refused to comply with the de- 
The decision of the 
Commission that the contracts were rele- 
vant, had no bearing upon the defendant 
corporations, for the Commission had no 
compelling power. The case was carried 
by Mr. Hearst to the United States Circuit 
Court, which decided that the contracts 
were irrelevant. An appeal was taken to 
the United States Supreme Court, which 
only a few days ago, decided that the con- 
tracts were relevant; that they might have 
a vital bearing upon the determination of 
the guilt or innocence of the corporations, 
and that the law requires the production of 
such evidence. Mr. Hearst’s lawyers have 


mands. Commerce 
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now instituted suit against the companies 
in the lower Courts. They will have access 
to the books of the company, and may 
make startling discoveries. This will tear 
aside the veil that shrouds one of the pool- 
ing concerns in secrecy. It is thoroughly 
possible, however, that these railroads have 
merely agreed to form a trust without con- 
tracting. In that case the Supreme Court’s 
decision would be of no value save that it 
would give everybody both honest man and 
demagog, the privilege of prying into and 
disturbing the business corporations of the 
Country. 





Berea College A bill passed the Ken- 
*ky legislature in Feb- 
Troubles tuck legis lature in Fe 
ruary against the co-ed- 
ucation of the races in that state. The bill 
was aimed directly at Berea College, a 
school which has done great good for the 
mountain whites as well as the Negroes. 
There appears to have been no dissatisfac- 
tion among the students; the white boys 
and girls did not feel that they were degrad- 
ing themselves by studying with the black 
boys and girls; and there were no riots or 
anything of the kind. Some demagog 
wanted to advertise his name, and sprung 
the bogus of ‘‘social equality.’’ He 
touched the right key, and the white man’s 
prejudice responded. As a result, Berea 
College, probably the most potent factor for 
good among the poor of both races in Ken- 
tucky, has been ordered dissolved. This 
is a boomerang kind of legislation to be 
sure, but with the present low ebb of right- 
eous sentiment, hardly more could have 
been expected in a State so far South as 
Kentucky. The president of the college 
has decided to carry the law up to the Su- 
preme Court. In the meantime, the col- 
lege will continue to operate. 





Warren C. The death of Warren C. 


Coleman Coleman, at his home in 
Concord, N. C., on the first 

of April, removed from among us one of 
the wealthiest and best known colored men 
in the United States. His was a remark- 
able career. Born in 1849, in Cabarrus 
County, N. C., he was brought up a slave. 
After emancipation Mr. Coleman engaged 


himself variously at shoemaking, peddling, 
running a bakery and finally running a bar. 
bershop. All the time he was studying. 
Sometime later he studied at Howard Uni. 
versity. Leaving school, he _ established 
himself in business as a real estate man 
His efforts were attended with remarkable 


success, and he soon became one of the | 


wealthiest men of his section. He start. 
ed the first and only cotton factory ever 
owned and operated by colored people, and 
was president of the corporation at his 
death. He evinced great interest in edu. 
cation, and many a poor student was the 
recipient of his generosity. Mr. Coleman 
was a genuine pathfinder in the commercial 
world, ranking probably as the race’s great- 
est business man. 


The Unlucky The newest of our bat. 


Missouri tleships, The Missouri 

seems to be an unlucky 
number. She had had one or two acci- 
dents already, but the terrible explosion in 
her after turret, on April 13, causing the 
death of thirty-two men is enough to arouse 
superstition either against the 13th of the 
month, or the ship, or both. We have had 
no such accident in the Navy since the sink- 
ing of the Maine. The Missouri, with sev 
eral other battleships, was engaged in tar 
get practice off the coast of Florida, near 
Pensacola. <A _ stiff wind was blowing di 
rectly into the mouth of the guns of the 
ship. It appears that during the rapid 
firing of the guns the wind blew a spark 
back through the mouth of a gun intoa 
powder magazine. A terrible explosion fol- 
lowed, and all in that part of the ship were 
lost. Captain Cowles, the President's 
brother-in-law, who was in command of the 
ship, retained his self-possession, and, by 
quickly flooding that part of the ship, saved 
her from utter destruction. The exact 
cause of the accident will probably never be 
known, as every man perished who was it 
a position to tell the tale. Most likely the 
ship would have been lost anyhow, but for 
the brave act of Monson, one of the men in 
the handling room where the powder mag- 
azine door was open and four charges ol 
powder were against it. Monson jumped 
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in the magazine and closed the door behind 
him. He was well nigh drowned when the 
ship was flooded. Had the ship gone down, 
he would have perished closed up in the 
magazine, and if the magazine had explo- 
ded he would have been blown to atoms. 
This is real heroism. 





Sully’s Another notable of 


the Whita- 


Failure ker Wright class, though of a 
different variety, has gone to the 
wall. Dan Sully, the great cotton king, 


has abdicated the throne. His was a daz- 


zling career. Like the mushroom, he rose 


ina night. T'woor three years ago no 
body hardly knew of Sully. Wheat and 
com had been already cornered in this 
country, but nobody had ever cornered cot- 
ton. The genius of Sully, disdaining a 


beaten path, set out to become master of 
the cotton market. And for a moment he 
had success. In January all of the cotton 
speculators were dancing to the music of his 
whip. Like the master of a great sliding 
trombone, at his own sweet will, Sully 
pulled the market out or pushed it in. He 
repeatedly led ‘‘the boys’’ uphill to take a 
slide down hill on the toboggan. ‘The stock 
exchange in New York was his plaything 
and he had a jolly time. But presto, a 
crash! The King hurled from his 
throne. Intoxicated with the dizzy heights, 
Sully becacame top-heavy and down he 
tumbled. He found himself unable to meet 
deliveries because of the utter exhaustion 
of his margins. ‘The day his failure was 
announced, pandemonium reigned. The 
little gamblers were caught in the trapagain, 
and again they were taught the lessons of 
honesty and sobriety. Like Sisyphus, they 
must begin at the bottom of the hill and 
roll their burden up again. There has 
hardly, if ever, anything been permanently 
made at gambling, whether it was the old 
time five-upor the Wall street variety. But 
you would have to pile Ossa on Pelion to 
prove this to the gambler. 


Was 


Hopeful Signs On March 28th, a Missis 
in Mississippi sippi sheriff, single-hand 

ed and armed with only a 
small pistol, saved a Negro from being 


lynched by an infuriated mob. He threat- 


ened to shoot to kill if he was molested, and 
the cowardly mob was afraid to try to take 
the Negro. Some time last month a Mis- 
sissippi camp of Confederate veterans used 
strong language in condemning lynchings. 
To burn a human being was described as 
‘diabolical, barbaric, unlawful, inhumane 
and ungodly.’’ The only mistake of the 
veterans seems to have been the fact that 
they did not quite condemn lynching for 
the It is to be 
regretted that they spoiled such a good res- 
The 
adjectives employed described any and all 
kinds of lynchings, and there are no excep- 
tions. But thesigns are hopeful when Mis- 
sissippi, the home of Vardaman, begins to 
condemn any kind of savagery the whites 
may practice on the blacks. 


‘‘unmentionable crime.’’ 


olution by such a fatal reservation. 





Anarchy held high 
Arkan- 
month. A 
prevailed for several 
days, with the result that thirteen Negroes 
were shot and killed by the infuriated whites. 
The trouble was started by twocolored men 


Thirteen Lynched 
in Arkansas carnival in 
sas last 


so-called ‘‘race war’’ 


apparently, who beat a white man named 
Searcy. At once a race war was declared 
by the whites, and every Negro was shot 
who showed his head. It seems to be a re- 
markable race war when thirteen Negroes 
were killed while not a white man received 
ascratch. ‘There was no danger of a race 
war. ‘Two negroes had the nerve to beat 
a white man who might have insulted their 
wives or daughters, or done something else 
equally as bad. ‘The press reports say the 
colored men attacked the white man over a 
‘trivial matter.’ Such a spirit was not to 
be tolerated. The Negroes must be cowed. 
They must be taught good manners to- 
wards white men of all stripes. This isthe 
justification for the carnival of murder in 
Arkansas. ‘The country is sowing dragon’s 
teeth. It is sowing the wind but we may 
be sure that it will reap an abundant har- 
vest of the whirlwind. It is time to calla 
halt to this alarming epidemic of crime. 
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In the United States 
District Court at St. 
Louis, March 28, U. 
S. Senator Joseph R. Burton, of Kansas, 
was convicted of accepting compensation for 
his influence to protect The Rialto Grain 
and Securities Company of St. Louis, from 
prosecution before the Post Office Depart- 
ment. Later 


Senator Burton 
Convicted 


six 
months’ imprisonment and fined twenty-five 
1undred dollars. is plain that Senator 
hundred doll It l that Senat 

Burton had, in 1902, accepted a position to 
become General Counsel of The Rialto 
Grain and Securities Company, and was 
paid five hundred dollars a month for his 
services. 


he was sentenced to 


Soon after Mr. Burton's associa- 
tion with the company, he discovered that 
the concern was under the scrutiny of the 
government. Burton took care of things in 
Washington for the company, writing many 
letters for the same. There is a law which 
prohibits Senators from doing just this kind 


of work, but Mr. Burton seems to have 
thought that he was doing right. He de- 


manded an investigation and a trial when 
he was accused of law breaking, and frank- 
ly confessed before the Court that he had 
acted as counsel for the Rialto Company. 
He said that other Senators had built up a 
large practice of that nature and he desired 
to dothe same. Mr. Burton is the first 
United States Senator ever convicted in a 
Court of law. There is no doubt but that 
there are others in congress who are as 
guilty as Mr. Burton, but that does not 
justify his wrong-doing. He used his in- 
fluence to plunder-the public which he had 
sworn to protect and must pay the penalty 
of the law. 


Service Rank executive usurpation is 
Pensions what a great many papers 

consider the recent pension 
ruling by Commissioner Ware who, of 
course, had the consent of the President. 


Commissioner Ware issued orders to the ef- 
fect that veterans of the civil war, who have 
reached the age of 62, will be considered 
disabled, one-half in ability to earn a living, 
and shall be entitled to a pension of six dol- 
lars a month; at 65 they will be entitled to 
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eight dollars a month; at 68 ten dollars a 
month, and at 70 they are considered en- 
tirely disabled, and are entitled to $12 per 
month. Congress thought she had a right 
to make pension laws, and so there is a 
great deal of criticism of the administration 
order. Of course, the democrats have of- 
fered most of the criticism, for the repub- 
licans are too zealous of party success this 
year to do anything that will reflect on the 
party administration. The charges of the 
democrats that the act was executive usur- 
pation has been met by a reply from the re- 
publicans that Cleveland issued a similar 
order when he was President. ‘There was 
a bill before congress which amounted to 
about the same thing as the Commission- 
er’s ruling, but the republicans were chary 
of its passage, fearing that the country 
would accept it as a campaign bid and tum 
them out. President Roosevelt's courage 
to do and brave the criticisms when he de- 
cided that it was right, is characteristic of 
the man. But the critical and inquisitive 
citizen is questioning the order on all sides. 
An addition of from eight to fifteen million 
dollars to the peoples’ expense by a mere 
stroke of the pen, when the legality of the 
action may be questioned, is, to say the least, 
a little prodigal. 


The Presiden- 
tial Canvass 


Nothing has been more 
politics all 

along the line than that 
the republicans would nominate Theodore 


certain in 


The Demo- 
crats have been at sea, hesitating between 


Roosevelt at Chicago in June. 


Hearst and 


As the St. Louis convention draws 


Gorman, Olney, Cleveland, 
Parker. 
nearer the candidates one by one have fal- 
len out of the race, until now there are only 
two men who stand out as probable nomi- 
nees. These two are William R. Hearst 
and Alton B. Parker. It is true that Mas- 
sachusetts is booming Olney, but owing to 
the fact that he is decidedly ‘‘New-Eng- 
landish’’ and Puritanic, he has not taken in 
the South and West where the great ma- 


jority of democrats live. Therefore his 
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nomination is impossible, except as a ‘‘dark 
Parker has made wonderful head- 
way within the last month, and it now ap- 
pears that he will be nominated at St. Louis. 
Democrats everywhere are falling in line for 
him. Even Mr. Cleveland has seen fit to 
endorse him. If the New York Democratic 
which on the 18th of 
April shall endorse him and instruct her 
delegation to vote for him at St. Louis, it is 
altogether likely that practically the entire 
South will fallin line. When New York 
instructs her delegates instructs for 
three-fourths of the democrats of the country. 


horse.’ 


convention meets 


she 


The Hearst men are fighting instructions. 
They realize that the sentiment in New 
York is for Parker, and they realize that if 
New York instructs for Parker it will be a 
tremendous blow to Hearst’s candidacy. 
The trust decision has helped Mr. 
Hearst somewhat, 


coal 
but not half as much as 
the Hearst men had hoped. A large ele- 
ment of the democrats are inclined to view 
anything Mr. Hearst does askance. ‘There 
is, so far, only one daily, outside of Mr. 
Hearst’s own papers, that issupporting him. 
But there are a goodly number of country 
weeklies. Most of them seem to be advo- 
cating for this rich journalist from the 
standpoint of the seven principles of Tam- 
fishes. 
The boast of Mr. Graves, the editor of The 
Atlanta that the 


Hearst, is mere gasconade; the absurdity of 


many—five loaves and two small 


News, country is for 
his extravagant claims are perfectly evi- 
dent to a newspaper reader. In closing, it 
might be well to sum up and re-state the 
issues between the two parties: 

Mr. Roosevelt stands for sound money, a 
protective tariff, in government, 
legitimate enterprise built up by honest en- 
deavor, a reasonable degree of self-govern- 


honesty 


ment for our dependencies, the immediate 
construction of the Panama canal and equal 
rights to all men, black and white. 

Taking the things upon which Parker 
and Hearst seem to harmonize, or upon 
which their representatives harmonize—for 
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neither of them seem to stand personally for 
anything—we have uncertainty on the 
money question, a grand stand play at hon- 
esty in government; death to all trusts; in- 
dependence for the Philippines; a construc- 
tion of the Isthmian canal when they get 
in, so that they may get credit for it and 
‘‘keep the nigger down.’’ The intelligent 
voter ought to find an easy choice. 


The Thibetan 
Massacre 





Tibet is the last of the 
hermit nations. One af- 

ter another Japan, Ko- 
secluded kingdoms, have 
opened their doors to civilization, but for 
centuries this dependence of China has oc- 
cupied a position of isolation among the 
Asiatic nations. 


rea and other 


England has decided to 
open up the country—peaceably, if possible, 
forcibly, if Colonel Geo. J. 
Younghusband, of the Indian Government, 
was sent by the British last October ona 
mission 


necessary. 


to LHassa. He was escorted by 


one thousand British soldiers. Nothing was 
heard of the expedition until the startling 
news reached civilization last month that 
the British regiment had made frightful 
slaughter of the Tibetan soldiers at Guru, 
on the way to L’Hassa, ‘‘the 
City.” 
Tibetan 


Forbidden 
In a bloody encounter with the 
the British killed four 
hundred, and put the remainder to flight. 
Colonel Younghusband had been asked to 
retire to Yatung and there the negotiations 


fanatics, 


could be conducted; but he insisted on go- 
ing tothe capitol to see the Lama (the 
ruler), and beginning negotiations forth- 
with. An engagement ensued in which the 
Tibetans lost four hundred and the British 
about 


adozen. ‘This massacre of innocent 


heathen who insist on resisting an armed 
invasion of their country does not look so 
well for England. ‘There seems to be no 
excuse for thusly butchering soldiers of a 
friendly nation. Great Britain, taking ad- 
vantage of the fact that Russia has her 
hands full with the war in the Far East, is 
making aggressions in territory which Rus- 
sia had hoped to Russianize. 
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In the Field of 
Diplomacy 


The New Anglo-French 
treaty which was signed 
at Paris last month, is 
probably of more significance than the pub- 
lic is aware of. Itisa treaty that effects 
the colonies of England and France in such 
a way as to make some changes on the map 
of Africa. Among the agreements proba- 
bly the most important are the first two ar- 
ticles. Article 1, stipulates that France 
will not insist on a time limit for England 
to stay in Egypt; and article 2 recites that 
it is the business of France alone to pre- 
serve order in Morocco, and to exercise over- 
sight of the military and financial affairs of 
the Government. Thus we see France gives 
up her hopes of driving England out of 
Egypt, and England allows France to es- 
tablish a protectorate over Morocco. 
has hitherto held 
seems 


Spain 
Morocco, but it 
the 
It is believed that Spain is en- 


sway in 
as if she was not considered in 
bargain. 
tirely too weak to assert her rights, or even 
to administer the necessary reforms in the 
Mohammedan State of Morocco. It is a 
triumph for the diplomacy of Mr. Delcasse, 
the French Foreign minister to thus secure 
Great Britain’s consent to let French influ- 


THE SERPENT 


I once strode down a mountain’s side, 

A thoughtless boy, in youth’s vain pride, 
And stopped to pluck a violet 

With diamond dews of morn still wet: 
But, as I stooped, a poisonous snake, 
Coiled near, dared me the flower to take. 


So, all through life, a poisonous stream 
Is mingled with the sweetest dream; 
Our smiles and tears, like sun and rain, 
Commingled are with joy and pain. 
T. Thomas Fortune. 





The Mikado of Japan has nine wives. 
His readiness for battle is now easily un- 
derstood.—The Washington Post. 





The Nashville News says: ‘‘It looks like 
Parker.’’ But the question is, Does Parker 
look like ‘‘it’’?—The Memphis Commercial 
Appeal. 
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ence predominate in Morocco on condition 
that France leave England untrammeled in 
Egypt. England has been in Egypt since 
the eighties, and her interests by now are 
so firmly fixed there that France could never 
On the other 
hand France must as yet establish herself in 
Another 
the treaty is the giving up by France of the 


hope to get her out anyhow. 


Morocco. important feature of 
exclusive fishing privileges off the shores of 
Newfoundland between Cape St. John and 
Cape Ray, and receiving in return indem 
nities for French investors, navigable rights 
on the Yambesi river, the sovereignty over 
the Los Island on the west coast and a port 
on the Gambia river. The points herein 
decided have been the source of endless ir 
ritation, and it isa triumph for peace and ciy 
ilization that they should be adjusted ami- 


cably and _ satisfactory to both nations. 
Probably England and France can once 
more afford to be friends and throw bou 


quets at each other across the Strait of Do 
ver. In spite of the fact that England is 
Japan's ally, it is reported that England and 
Russia are about to enter negotiations to 
wards the making of an Anglo-Russian 
treaty. This bold move is attributed to the 
influence of Queen Alexandra, who has rel- 
atives in Russia. It is hardly thought to 
be possible, however, that such a treaty 
could be concluded while the war in the 
East is going on. 


Latest Definition for a Trust 


A trust is a body of thieves entirely sur- 
rounded by water. 





that 
per cent. of the Mormons practice polygamy. 


President Smith claims only two 
The remaining ninety-eight per cent. are 
doubtless the wives and children of the two 
per cent.—The Atlanta Journal. 


They say the 
Russians do not know that their country is 
at war. That must be a case where igno- 
rance is bliss.—The Chicago News. 


that a great number of 
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The Tuskegee Negro Conference 


By Emmett J. Scott 


The Eternal Negro Question! 

Shall we ever hear the last of it? Shall 
we ever get within reaching distance of the 
end of the many-tongued Babel that con- 
fuses and illuminates and helps and hinders, 
Shall we 
evolve from it all some sane, definite pro- 


and cheers and oppresses? ever 
gram that shall promise permanent relief 
from the charlatans and the wise men who 
think that they knowit all? 

The Negro School,—the universities and 
colleges, and great industrial schools with 
their well-organized industrial plants, these 
—offers at this time the most certain ray of 
hope and sunshine. Conducted as they are 
by consecrated men and women enlisted in 








Delegates Arriving for the Conference 


the cause not for a day ora month, but 
with the burning zeal of the early Chris- 
tians, they are grappling hand to hand, 
and more intimately than any others, with 
the problem itself. Where there are weak- 
nesses, they know it; where strength is, 
they know it; every pulse beat, every striv- 
ing, every ambition,—here it is known; 
here it is encouraged and nurtured and de- 
veloped, and no greater patriots anywhere 
in all America than these men and women, 
struggling to rid the land of ignorance, vice, 


superstition and unthrift. A salvo of cheers 


ever for the Negro teacher, and for his 
white brother and sister, who have done so 
much, first, to fit the Negro teacher, and 
now to fit others for the responsibilities of 
the newly acquired citizenship ! 

The Negro School is the center of Negro 
Life. 
afforded by the school itself is the ‘‘ Exten- 
sion Work’’ they are doing. 


No less useful than the instruction 


The pioneer 
in this respect was the Tuskegee Institute, 
under the 300ker T. 


years ago the au- 


leadership of Dr. 
Washington. Thirteen 
thorities of the school decided it would not 
only help the young people immediately 
under its supervision, but would seek also 
to reach and to help the parents of the stu- 
dents and the older people in the country 
districts of Alabama. At first, invitation 
was extended a number of farmers and their 
wives about Tuskegee to spend a day at the 
school. In the meeting held on that day 
they were urged to speak of their moral, 
material and religious condition; they were 
urged to be straightforward and frank, to 
the end that the schoo! might decide how it 
could help them; and out of the discussion 
it was hoped to show the people how they 
This, then, 
the beginning of the Tuskegee Negro Con- 
ferences. 


could help themselves. was 


The Conference influence has grown im- 


measurably since the earlier meetings. 
Now delegates come from every Southern 
State, in large and impressive numbers, 
and in addition 


presidents and principals and 


hundreds of workers— 
teachers— 
from the Negro schools of the South, phi- 
lanthropists and publicists, Northern men 
and women, and Southern men and women, 
newspaper and magazine correspondents, 
each intent upon learning from these simple 
folk earnestly to 
as one good brother fervently expressed it. 


‘‘quit libin’ in de ashes,”’ 
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Further, there are few Southern schools 
that do not now have Conferences of their 
own,—Hampton, Atlanta, Schofield, Snow 
Hill, Atlanta Baptist College,—each pro- 
moting in much the same way some definite 


study of actual conditions. 





I had heard much of Tuskegee Negro 
Conferences! ‘The seventh annual session 
was the first one I was privileged to attend. 
But 
How 


the people did troop in, coming long dis- 


I have attended every subsequent one. 
that first one, I shall never forget it. 

tances through the country over terrible 
roads, many arriving the night before so as 
to be on hand at the opening; coming from 
large plantations and small farms, owned 
by themselves and by others from whom 
they rented; coming to record another year 
the story of struggles and failures and suc- 
cesses, and to plan for a better day of pros- 
perity and usefulness; coming in pathet- 
ically nondescript vehicles of ancient pat- 
tern, and of every possible kind and degree, 
vehicles unknown to any of the manufactu- 
rers’ catalogs of today, drawn by ox and 
mule hitched separately, and 
matched in pairs—all together a conglom- 


together, 


eration that would have elicited at least a 
smile, but for the eager earnestness of those 
who came in them. It was a happy crowd 
—my first Conference crowd—in homespun 
dress and jeans and gingham, and ludicrous 
but how sober lesson 
that crowd taught ! 


headgear; many a 
The visitor for the first time was over- 
whelmed with the evidences on every side 
of kindly sympathy and brotherly love, 
the spirit of independence, the efforts 
on every side to help each other. 


seen 
And 
then the students in uniform—the boys in 
dark blue uniform suits and military caps, 
and the girls in dark blue waists and skirts, 
with a touch of red in the braided bindings; 
what an orderly, good-natured set of young 
people, eagerly responsive to every inquiry 
and want of the school’s guests. No won- 
der an old farmer was led to pay a tribute 
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to them in these words: ‘‘I never expected 


in my lifetime to see so mannerable, go 


behavable and so becomable a crowd of 
young people as I sees here.’’ "This abound- 


ing courtesy on every side charms the 
Northern visitor and the educated person: 
it not only charms the country delegate but 
it makes him feel at home, that he is among 
friends, among those who would help him, 

The first Conference of 


was held in the old 


my attendance 
‘* Pavilion,’’ sacrificed 
long ago to the school’s rapid progress— 
the old building in which all of the regular 
assemblies of the school gathered, before 
the present and commanding 
Chapel was built, and in which the lion- 
hearted Frederick Douglass, the scholarly 
John M. Langston, the aggressive and loyal 
T. Thomas Fortune, the silver-tongued 
John C. Dancy, the dashing Charles W. 
Anderson, and a long line of important peo- 
ple, white and black, spoke to breathless 
multitudes. The old 


spacious 


‘* Pavilion’’ was one 








Typical Conference Delegates 


of the show places of the school. 
low roof, dirt floor, backless well 
ventilated sides, it seemed to me then, as it 
does now, that it was the ideal place for 
these meetings of teachable, hopeful and 
willing-to-learn And then the 
meeting itself! Mr. Washington called it 
to order, and prayer was offered by a min- 
ister from the country districts. 


With its 


seats, 


people. 


It was an 
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earnest plea for deliverance, for a*chance, 





for an opportunity to be a people, and 


‘* Awd. 


put dy foot down in our 


closed with the startling sentence: 
now, O Lord, 
| hearts and lif’ us up!’’ 
Conference proper. In 
resembled an old time Methodist experience 
meeting. 
had long wasted his money buying cheap 


Then began the 
many respects it 
Here was the story of a man who 


jewelry, in going on excursions, for whiskey 
and frivolous non-essentials, who had seen 
the error of his way and was now saving his 
money for what he could buy, for what he 
really needed; then, another story of going 
into debt by borrowing, with no real hope 
of repaying, and then coming to his senses 
and learning that earning should always 
precede spending; and, then, story after 
story of time wasted in loafing and then 
of finding that time is money and working 
with all of might and earnestness; of rented 
of 
owned and improved, of crops free from 


lands and mortgaged crops, and land 


mortgage and debt; of content in one-room 


shanties and then of decent homes with two, 
three, four and more rooms; of short school 
terms, uncomfortable school houses, ineffi- 


cient teachers and immoral ministers—the 


full gamut of agencies working for and 
against the speedy development of the race, 
and then, of how efforts had been made, 
were being made, to cure the evils men- 





tioned—it was all so inspiring, so tremen- 
dously absorbing ! 

Mr. Washington himself stood the full 
six hours, from 9:300’clock to 3:30 o'clock, 
without a hint of 


ere, adepreca ing 1ere, sugges i 1g bette 
here, d ting ther uggesting better 


weariness, encouraging 


methods, bringing out the important fact, 
the 
brother or sister to the ‘‘text,’’ 


holding some-time over-loquacious 
and then, 
amiably thanking the speaker, passing to 
the next and so on and so on! 

At the close, vegetable seeds of six varie- 


ties, given annually by Secretary James 
Wilson of the National Department of Ag- 


riculture, are distributed, to encourage the 
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farmers to raise the food supplies at home, 


and to teach them the diversification of 
crops. 
Secretary Wilson counts these Annual 


Tuskegee Conference sessions as being in 
many ways the most potential agency in all 
the South in helping the Southern farmer 
to an appreciation of the value of elevated 
decent living, even if he farm. Secretary 
Wilson’s opinion is shared by Dr. James M. 
Whiton of ‘‘ The Outlook,’’ who has said: 
‘‘T regard the Conference plan of work for 
the masses as the most effective that has 
been devised since the war.’’ 

After adjournment, the delegates retired 
to the 
Tuskegee Negro Conferences, where hun- 


sarbecue,’’ a regular feature of 
dreds of pounds of pork and beef are bar- 
becued with 
plenty of hot coffee and bread baked by the 


and served on long tables, 
Institute students, and served by accommo- 
dating young men, also students, in im- 
And 
thus endeth a typical session of the Confer- 


maculately laundered white coats. 


ence! 

What is it all for? the reader may in- 
quire. Well, eighty-five per cent. of the 
Negro people of the South live on planta- 
tions and farms, and in the country dis- 
tricts. How to stimulate this all too-inert 
mass, how to get at it, and quicken the 
necessary following without which leaders 
lead a forlorn hope—that were a question 
and a task. But these Conferences do it. 
They bring together annually men and wo- 
men who are down and who know they are 
down, but desire to get up; also they bring 
together educated men and women, white 
and black, interested in these first-named, 
and together they confer. The point of 
acutest need is developed and remedies sug- 
gested; how some man or woman has suc- 
ceeded is the token by which others may 
succeed. Influence and example wield their 
sceptre where frothing declamation, backed 
not by tangible achievement, would fail; 
and so example has a large place in the 
proceedings. Then, again, the Conferences 
are devoted, not to abstractions, but to con- 
crete problems, and what is most important, 
the solution of these problems. 











Bringing the Entire Family to the Conference 


To start with, recognition is given cer- 
tain fundamental facts: 

(1.) That the great masses of the Negroes 
of the South are permanently to remain 
there. 

(2.) That an individual, race, or nation, 
is respected as it becomes self-respecting, 
and that its advancement is most certainly 
assured when a quickening impulse to be- 
come self-respecting is awakened. 

(3.) That the lines of all permanent pro- 
gress are to be found in continued industry, 
painful thrift, heroic self-denial, and the 
perception and practice of moral obliga- 
tions. 

Here is a program that calls for real 
philanthropy—a philanthropy not only of 
money, but of service as well—a_philan- 
thropy that shall be directed, first of all, 
toward the education and enlightenment of 
the masses, still, in too-pathetically large 
numbers, suffering from poverty and igno- 
rance. True, it were a far cry from the 
time when as chattels valued at so much a 
head, without legal or social status, subject 
to the disposition, tempers and passions of 
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men they called masters, to the present, 
with its progress and its promise; but still 
the newer slavery to which we have referred 
holds in vise-like grip those who should be 
free, but who will not be till nowhere in all 
the land a black serf, ora white one, either, 
for that matter, breathes the air of our free 
institutions. And the Conference would do 
its part in making them free. 

The perfect sanity of the people who 
come to the Conference with fixed notions 
of their responsibility and their opportuni- 
ties encourages the highest hope and confi- 
dence that their development will be in 
harmony with everything that is strong 
and sweet and good in our national citizen- 
ship, and that they are determined to rise, 
to succeed. 

It is impossible to express in stated terms 
the amount of good accomplished by these 
Conferences. That they are incalculably 
serviceable will be apparent to any one who 
would seek the facts, they are now simply 
indispensable! Dr. DuBois attended the 
tenth annual session, as he had attended 
others before, and made a study which he 
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published in Harper’s Weekly. It revealed, 
gratifyingly revealed, that the Tuskegee 


Conferences had influenced the surrounding 


community to the extent that 28 per cent. 
(a very remarkable and hopeful show- 
ing,”’ he says, ) of the farmers in attendance 
at the Conference owned their own farms, 
and that their average holding was 123 1-2 
acres. 

As for the farmers and their wives, they 
unhesitatingly declare their faith in the 
eficacy of these Conferences; tho’ un 
schooled, they possess an inborn eloquence 
that comes to the surface on this their ‘‘ one 
day in school’’ that cannot fail to convince 
all that heartily grateful are they for the 
chance to come once a year tothe Tuskegee 
Mecca fora new baptism of thrift, industry, 
and the kindred virtues of sober, contented 
and decent living. 

Another feature of the Conferences are 
the Declarations adopted -always sensible, 
timely, practical. Those of the current 
year are no less so than those of previous 
years, and are as follows: 

First—In this, the thirteenth annual ses- 
sion of the Tuskegee Negro Conference, 
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composed of the representatives of the 
masses of our people in nearly all walks of 
life, from practically all the Southern States, 
we would again declare our faith in the 
wisdom of unceasing efforts to secure homes 
and land, the exercise of thrift, keeping 
out of debt, getting rid of the one-room 
cabin, the building of good school houses, 
and better churches, the extension of the 
school term, the building of good public 
roads, the prompt and regular payment of 
all taxes, especially the poll tax; and, be- 
cause 85 per cent. of our people live by 
agriculture, we urge that everything be 
done to make agricultural life attractive. 

Second—In connection with thorough 
education of all the people, we urge a high 
standard of morality, Christian character, 
and a strict line between the good and the 
bad, and that our teachers and ministers be 
required to maintain at all times the highest 
standard of life. 

Third—A careful observation of the con- 
dition of the race in our local communities 
convinces us that there is abundant evidence 
that the moral condition of our people im- 
proves as education increases, and that there 
is no evidence that education increases 
crime. 

Fourth—Since the two races are to reside 
in the South, we urge that everything be 
done on both sides to promote harmony and 
mutual confidence, and we urge our white 
fellow-citizens to do everything in their 
power to place a premium upon right con- 
duct and high character among our people, 
and to the end that peace and prosperity 
may abide, we urge that our people be care- 
ful to refrain from the committing of crime, 
and further, that when crime is committed 
or charged, every individual shall be given 
a legal trial to the end that the curse of 
lynch law, which lowers and blunts the 
moral sense and disturbs the material pros- 
perity of both races, may forever cease to 
be practiced anywhere in our land. 

Here, indeed, is a program that chal- 
lenges the cordial sympathy of thoughtful 
men wherever they may live. It isa pro- 
gram that means the transformation of poor, 
ignorant, debt-accursed, soul-despairing men 
into property-holding, law-abiding, intelli- 
gent and industrious citizens, into beings 
that ‘‘feel and think and know;”’ it means 
the sending out each year of groups of men 
‘‘to meet the shadowy future without fear 
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The Ludicrous Attire of a Conference Delegate 


and with manly hearts,’’—thatfwere a ser- 
vice of the greatest importance ! 

The Workers’ Conference, held on the 
Thursdays following the Negro Conference 
sessions, is no less interesting and profit- 
able. In the assembly room of the imposing 
Carnegie Library, college presidents, pro- 
fessors and teachers gather to discuss ‘‘ the 
farmer’s congress’’ (as it has been called) 
of the day before with regard to its bearing 
on their work. Perhaps no institution for 
Negro education in all the land has failed 
of representation at one or more of these 
sessions; thereare numbers of these ‘‘work- 
ers’’ who attend every session and find 
profit in doing so. Here ‘‘ stock istaken.’’ 
Has improvement been noted? Are the 
Negro school and pulpit doing their best to 
extirpate the evils the Conference seeks to 
uproot? Are the dense ignorance and im- 
provident apathy of the masses yielding to 
the continuous onslaught against them ? 
Are Negro intellectual and industrial capac- 
ity and development receiving due recogni- 
tion? Is the Negro treated as a man as he 
mounts in the scale of manhood? And what 
should be done that is not being done? Are 
present efforts bearing fruit? How can col- 
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lege and industrial school more advanta- 
geously co-operate for the general good? A 
mass of valuable information is adduced, 
notes are compared, and then a committee 
reports a summary of the whole. For this 
year the following was reported and adopted: 

The Workers’ Conference congratulates 
the South and the nation upon the progress 
made in Negro education. Since 1880, 
$106,000,000 have been expended in the 
former slave States upon Negro public 
schools. And as a result less than 46 per 
cent. of the Negro population is illiterate 
to-day. Moreover, to cite only two cases, 
the Georgia Negro owns property assessed 
at over $15,000,000 and the Virginia Negro 
property assessed at more than $17,500,000, 
This notable progress in civilization is in- 
contestably due in large part to Negro edu- 
cation. 

The improving economic condition of the 
Negro means great increase in the Negro 
school taxes. Thus, in the nine counties 
that constitute middle Florida (sometimes 
called the Florida Black Belt), the State 
Superintendent shows that the total paid 
for Negro schools, without the white citi- 
zens paying one cent, was $23,984, and the 
total cost of Negro schools, $4,500 less. 
‘“Without discussing the American prin- 
ciple that it is the duty of all property to 
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The Chapel at Tuskegee, seating capacity 2400. 


Building and seats made by students. This is 
the most pretentious building on the grounds 
—where the Conference was held. 
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educate every citizen as a means of protec- 
tion to the State and with no reference to 
what taxes that citizen may pay,’’ says 
Superintendent Sheats, ‘‘it is the purpose 
of this paragraph to show that the back- 
wardness of education of the white people 
isin no degree due to the presence of the 
Negroes, but that the presence of the 
Negroes has actually been contributing to 
the sustenance of the white schools!’’ The 
steady advance of the Negro population in 
the essentials of civilized life is at once an 
evidence and a justification of the increasing 
respect in which the Negro’s striving is 
held by the substantial white people of the 
South. 

However, despite these favoring circum- 
stances, it must not be forgotten that the 
provision for Negro education is sadly and 
dangerously inadequate. In the States of 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
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was only 38 per cent. of the number of 
Negroes of school age. 

In order to improve the character of 
Negro schools, local taxation must be greatly 
increased; teachers must be better educa- 
ted, better trained and better paid, and 
every effort must be made by the school to 
purify and invigorate the home life, and to 
connect the class-room more and more 
closely with the life and labor of the com- 
munity. * a * ° a 

The Associated Press carries a report to 
its thousands of newspapers; special reports 
are sent the most influential publications of 
the country, and a vast number of thought- 
ful men and women are thus made ac- 
quainted with Negro-handicaps, with Negro 
self-uplifting, with Negro progress, with 
the trend of Negro aspirations. 

Appreciably important, therefore, is the 
value of this great work done by Tuskegee 
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A Neat Home Purchased as Result of Attendance at the Conference Sessions. 


Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, ‘Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas 
and Arkansas, in these thirteen States the 
average attendance of Negroes during 1900 


Institute, and its unselfish leader, for the 
submerged nine-tenths; and to the strength- 
ening, generally, of the national citizen- 
ship. 











The Smaller Economies 


By Fannie Barrier Williams 


The art of living well without spending 
all our income is one of the most important 
problems of our every day life. Both the 
educated and the uneducated are alike, ig- 
norant of perplexing problems of how to ob- 
tain the maximum of good out of the mini- 
mum expenditure of time, money and ef- 
fort. The lessons that are needed to equip 
the ordinary woman for the high service of 
home-making, are scarcely ever suggested 
or taught in the public schools, the Sunday 
schools, The 
great majority of women are wholly under 
the tyranny of her dressmaker, the milliner, 
the merchant and the grocer. 


the churches or the home. 


In our wearing apparel, for example, we 
are more or less at the mercy of the modiste 
and the milliner. We goto them with all 
our vanities, our social ambitions and our 
envies, but seldom with any independent 
judgment or individuality of taste as to our 
pocket book limitations or to what becomes 
us. The woman who cannot give any in- 
telligent direction or suggestion to her dress- 
maker and milliner, except the generally 
impossible one, to make her ‘‘look pretty,’’ 
is almost sure to be imposed upon and per- 
haps ridiculed. 

Every woman has an inherent right to be 
well gowned, and since it is for some man, 
as well as for the other woman, that becom- 
ing dress is coveted, it is man’s primal duty 
to make fitting acknowldgement of her} suc- 
cess. But good taste cannot be bought, 
and economy cannot be practiced if we are 
ignorant of what is becoming, the cost of 
material, and the many unnecessary little 
expenditures that enter into the creation of 
what we must wear. 

What is true of our wearing apparel is 
equally true of the higher art of home ma- 
king and house-keeping. 

Do we carry any practical knowledge into 


this, our undisputed sphere? Here, where 
are centered all our joys and sorrows and 
the sweet and bitter revealings of all the se- 
cret springs of the inner life? 
per cent, of 


Seventy-five 
us must make confession that 
we know little or nothing of the duties and 
privileges that by common consent is re- 
garded as drudgery and degrading. We 
are accustomed to think of the distance be- 
tween the kitchen and the piano as so great 
that the knowledge of one means our igno 
rance of the other. How cx stly is this sort 
of ignorance? What a miserable creature 
the woman to whom house-keeping and 
home-making are drudgery! ‘Think of the 
high uses and obligations that gather around 
the term home. ‘The place for the preser- 
vation of health, the shrine of our best af- 
fections, the theatre of our surest loves and 
the ties innumerable. What confusion, 
waste and bitterness must always wait upon 
the woman who crosses the sacred threshold 
without preparation. In her home there 
can be no such thing as economy and a rainy 
day bank account. No extra dollar for a 
good book, a bright picture or legitimate 
and health-giving recreation. ‘‘She doesn't 
know how to save,’’ is the worst indictment 
that can be brought against a self-respect 
ing wife and mother. In any other calling 
in life she would not be tolerated a moment. 
‘“‘A saving wife,’’ is a compliment that usu- 
ally implies all the other virtues. Sucha 
woman will be found exercising a discrimt- 
nating knowledge of everything that enters 
into the domain of a home maker. She is 
not a slave to her dress-maker, her milliner 
or her grocer. She has learned the value 
of the thousand and one things that cost 
either money, time or thought. Such a 
woman, with a worthy husband, will soon 
be cashier, banker and conservator of all the 
precious interests that belong to the heart 
and head of the home. 

The prosaic things of the pantry as well 
as the brighter things of the parlor, have a 
correlation, and not a separation of values. 
Such a woman does not live by imitating 
others, nor does she waste her time in en- 
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vying the prosperity of her neighbors. She 
knows how and when and what to buy, 
how to use and how to save. 

All these observations may seem trite and 
unimportant, yet it is the foundation, nay 
more, the sum total of the whole range of 
household economics. I am afraid that 
more homes have been wrecked by lack of 
this kind of intelligence and knowledge than 
have been ennobled and sweetened by an 
excess of it. 

Truly life is more than a precept or pas- 
sing show, and blessed be the woman who 
can bring to her own and exclusive sphere 
of home-making, the pride, the good taste, 
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and practical intelligence that will tend to 
enlarge the value of her work and ennoble 
it so as to make blessed the things that ig- 
norance has made drudgery. 

The time is certainly coming when it will 
de discreditable, yes, a disgrace, to any wo- 
man who has had no training in household 
economics. The accomplished woman of 
the future must be the woman whose ac- 
complishments will include the kitchen and 
pantry as well as the drawing-room and the 
piano. If women are to keep pace with 
men in expanding the fields of usefulness 
and honor, they must learn to give a new 
value to the fundamental things that are 
now considered degrading and unimportant. 





THE DAWN 

By Benjamin Griffith Brawley. 
Within the portals of the opening morn, 
The dawn that greets the resurrection day, 
I stand amid the glory of the gray, 
And welcome here the vision newly born; 
Full long has been the dull night and forlorn 
That seemed forever and forever to stay, 
And dark has been my groping in the way, 
And darker still the mysterv of Morn; 
But now I fear no terror of the night, 
No longer wander hopelessly in sin, 
No longer falter when my stars are gone; 
For all the world is changed in my sight, 
For love to God and mankind reins within 


And makes my heart to glory in the dawn. 





Gold swords and crosses of St. George 
presented to the Russian naval officers at 
Port Arthur look like payment in advance 
for services to be rendered.—The Philadel- 
phia Record. 


Willie Bryan and Willie Hearst, mouth 
and money. ‘This is sure a formidable com- 
bination.—St. Luke Herald. 





Mother—‘‘Now, I 
far away as possible from that Jones boy. 


want you to keep as 


He’s the worst one in your school.”’ 
Bobby—‘‘I always do. He’s at the head 
of the class all the time.’’-- New York Globe. 





ON THE COMMONS OF BROTHER JOHN 
By S. A. Beadle. 


My brother John has a cot of down 
And a mansion for his home; 

The humble bed where I rest my head 
Is little less than a stone; 

But love is there to soothe my care, 
And brother John has pride, 

So I pity him while I revel there, 
For his isa world of care. 


My brother John has a fertile farm, 
Broad fields of cotton and corn, 

Naught have I but the deep blue sky, 
Just space to look upon, 

And a barren spot behind his lot, 
He assigns to me as home; 

But I feel for John as I revel there 
For his is a world of care. 


My brother John’s lord of a town, 
While I not a hovel own; 

Without a home the world I roam, 
A happier man than John. 

I know not why that John and I 
Have drifted so far apart, 

And I feel for him, my brother there; 
For his is a world of care. 


My brother’s hold is fixed on gold, 
A carriage and horses four; 
And they draw their load over the paved road 
With a flash anda dash by the poor. 
When go I must, I tramp through dust 
Alone where they have sped, 
Yet I feel for John as I revel there; 
For his is a world of care. 


My brother John has a splendid lawn, 
Scythed and rolled and green, 

A verdured spot of which I’m not 
Even allowed to dream, 

To all that pass, ‘‘Keep off the grass,’’ 
Is the order, and I keep on, 

Yet I envy not for I am happy here 

On the commons of brother John. 











Bibliographia-Africania 


By Daniel Murray 








DANIEL MURRAY 


It will be recalled by the student of 
literary history that coeval with the begin- 
ning of the French Revolution in 1789, 
there appeared a small pamphlet by the 
Abbe Gregoire, Paris, 1790, advocating 
enlarged privileges for the people of color 
of St. Domingo. It related, however, only 
to the mixed bloods, who were free from 
birth and had every right enjoyed by the 
whites, save political equality. 
pamphlet which led to the St. 
Revolution. 


It was this 

Domingo 
Almost immediately, or in 
1791, there was organized in France by 
Gregoire, Robespierre, Condor- 
cet and many others a society called ‘‘ The 
Friends of the Blacks.’’ Our own Frank- 
lin was a member, also Thomas Payne. 


Mirabeau, 


Thomas Jefferson wasa corresponding mem- 
ber. It was he who sent in 1792, to the 
French Academy, a copy of Benjamin Ban- 
neker’s the 


‘*Almanac,’’ as evidence of 


intellectual power of the colored man. It 
was Banneker who supplied the necessary 
mathematical data for the laying out of 
Washington City, after L’ Eufant deserted 
the work and sold the original plans to 
Woodward for Detroit. 
Banneker, for the purpose of solving the 
problem, had copied all of J.’ Eufant’s field 


notes. 


Gov. laying out 


The object of the society was to 
promote the independence of Haiti and St. 
Domingo. As might readily be inferred, 
no little opposition arose to the plan of the 
society, particularly on the part of the colo- 
nies, and each member sought for evidence 
to sustain the cause. It then came out that 
inherently the Negro had intellectual facul- 
ties of a very high order and only needed 
opportunity and development to prove them. 
Contributions poured into the society, giv- 
ing evidences of literary ability exhibited 
by Negroes and mulattoes, in such profu 
sion, that all opposition was beaten down 
and the Convention decreed full 
political rights to all the mixed bloods in 
their colonies. 


French 


Aug. Quintius Bachmann, 
the great naturalist, a corresponding mem- 
ber of the society, sought by an examina- 
tion of mulattoes 


and Caucasians, to determine the 


the crania of Negroes, 
relative 
intellectual power of each, and in pursuance 
of his investigations collected before 1800, 
a considerable library of books by Negroes 
and mulattoes, etc. In 1808, Gregoire 

“* De la 
Litterature des Negres; ou, recherches sur 


gave to the world his great work 
les facultes, etc.’’ ‘This was translated by 
D. B. Warden, American Secretary of Le- 
gation at Paris, and published in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., in 1810. In it the lives of fifteen 
Negroes and mulattoes, etc., of literary dis- 
tinction are given. 
believed by 


For a long time it was 
bibliographers that Phillis 
Boston, 1773, was 
identified book published in 


Wheatley’s ‘‘ Poems,”’ 
earliest 


the 
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modern times, by a person of color. This 
js not correct, since in the Library of Con- 
igess, there may be found one twenty-three 
vears earlier, ‘‘ A Royal African, Memoirs 
of Prince Anamboe,’’ London, and 
Gregoire gives a title by Anthony Wm. 
Amo. ‘‘ Absence of sensation in the soul 
and its presence in the body,’’ Wittenberg, 
\1734. These facts cannot, however, detract 
from the literary fame of Phillis Wheatley, 
but it will have the effect to deny to her 
book the distinction of being the earliest 
among modern publications by one identi- 
fied with the African race. Of course, in 
ancient times, there were Terence, Epicte- 
tus, Alsop, Euclid, etc. Then, there was 
Lakman. ‘To Lakman’s opinions Mahomet 
frequently appeals in the Koran, in support 
of his own. From the time of Gregoire, 
1791, there was no systematic effort to make 
a bibliography of books and pamphlets by 
colored authors until the Bureau of Educa- 
tion in 1893-4, with the aid of Dr. Booker 
T. Washington, E. E. Cooper and Bishops 
Armett and Turner, undertook the work. 
They were able to identify a list of 138, 
which was regarded as wonderful. Nearly 
all the anti-slavery leaders, like Garrison, 
Tappan, Wm. Still, W. Wells Brown, Rob- 
ert Purvis, W. C. Nell, Charles Sumner, 
Jacob C. White, Mrs. Mott, Robert Adger, 
T. W. Higginson, Abby Kelly, Wendell 
Phillips and a hundred others had _ assid- 
uously gathered every book and pamphlet 





1750, 





they could find by a colored author, as evi- 
dence that the race was worthy of a better 
fate than slavery, but no catalog of either 
of these collections was ever published. In 
1899, at the instance of the late President 
McKinley, the American Commissioner of 
the Paris Exposition decided to have as a 
feature of the American exhibit, a collec- 
tion of such books and pamphlets by Afro- 
American authors as could be gathered, and 
the writer hereof, by direetion of the Hon. 
Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress, 
undertook the work, and in two weeks 
issued a preliminary list of 270 titles. It 
was soon found that the Library of Con- 
gress; thanks to the foresight of Hon. A. R 
Spofford, was uncommonly rich in such 
books and pamphlets, but no little difficulty 
was encountered then, and subsequently in 
identifying them. So, when the Exposi- 


tion opened in May, 1900, the writer had, 
by correspondence with educators and schol- 


ars of succeeded 


prominence, in 
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identified eleven hundred titles, and was 
able to exhibit about five hundred books 


and pamphlets. 

‘“The Academy’’ (London) in its issue 
of August 18th, devotes an article to the 
Negro books at the Paris Exposition, and 
speaks of the showing as marvelous beyond 
their anticipation. The work of identify- 
ing and listing books by Afro-American or 
Afro-Iuropean authors has been carried on 
unremittingly since the close of the Paris 
Exposition, aided as it is, by the authors 
inserting their photos in their productions, 
which almost invariably is the case, and 
now the writer has over 2,200 of such titles, 
many of them exhibiting an excellence in 
a literary sense of the highest order. As 
was pointed out by the article in the ‘‘ Bos- 
ton Transcript;’’ November 14th, 1902, it 
cannot strictly be called a bibliography of 
books by Negro authors, since the work 
and publications of all mulattoes, quadroons 
and octoroons are included. To include the 
last might not be fully accepted by some 
ethnologists, since their status is open to 
revision. Senator Benjamin R. Tillman, in 
his speech in the Senate, February 23rd, 
1903, said: ‘‘In South Carolina we recog- 
nize octoroons as white people.’’ This be- 
comes important, since Henry Timrod, the 
South’s greatest poet, for whom a monu- 
ment was erected in Charleston, S. C., and 
in whose honor numerous Timrod Societies 
have been formed, was an octoroon. Alex- 
ander Hamilton, Robert Browning, Alex- 
ander Dumas fils, Alexander Pushkin and 
Judah P. Benjamin, men of world-wide 
celebrity, may also be cited. 

The literary value of such books as we 
are discussing is not small. Many have an 
entertaining history and furnish a theme 
for bibliographical talks unlike any other 
class of books. They exhibit curiosities of 
book-making that Grolier Clubs ought not 
to neglect. 

It was Voltaire who said, and truthfully 
said: ‘‘ All the world, except savage nations, 
is governed by books.’’ The true test of 
the progress of a people is to be found in 
their literature. Semi-barbarous and semi- 
savage people may be unerringly identified 
by the little progress exhibited in the form- 
ation of a literature. Every book collector 
is, no doubt, familiar with Allibone’s ‘‘Dic- 
tionary of Authors,’’ a book that furnishes 
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the information 
each collection. 

One of the most striking features of the 
bibliography will be found in the vast range 
of the subjects which have been the theme 
of the writers. Almostevery subject within 
the range of human study is adequately 
represented. In the linguistic field Prof. 
Scarborough contributes a Greek Grammar 
and Bishop S. Crowther, a vocabulary of 
the Yoruba language, which he reduced to 
grammatical form. This is a remarkable 
evidence of the Negro’s intellectual capacity. 
Quite a number of mathematical books are 
represented. The later authors, however, 
are showing progress by their tendency to 
theological subjects. Dr. Blyden’s ‘‘Islam, 


necessary to the value of 





Phillis Wheatley, a negro slave girl who 


communed with the muses. 


Christianity and the Negro race;’’ may be 
mentioned as quite a scholarly contribution. 
Wm. Wells Brown is an author of high 
rank, having written no less than a dozen 
books, all of them very creditable. ‘‘ Clo 
telle,’’ a novel, is particularly fine. At the 
beginning of the war in 1861, it was issued 
in a camp-fire edition for the soldiers. 
John Chavis’ ‘‘Sermons,’’ N. C.. 1883, is 
a very scarce book. Chavis was selected 
by Dr. Witherspoon to be sent to Princeton 
College to test the Negro’s capacity to pass 
a college examination, which he creditably 
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did. James M. Whitfield’s Poems.” 
Buffalo, 1853, is a very scarce but fine ex 

hibition of the colored man’s poetic fancy. 

Mr. Whitfield followed the vocation of bar.| 
ber and enjoyed a high degree of popularity 

among the best citizens of Buffalo. Later 
he went to California, where he died jy| 
1858. Walker’s ‘‘ Appeal,’’ Boston, 18209 

is another very scarce book and one with 4 
history To this book was laid the respon- | 
sibility for the Nat Turner insurrection iy 
1831. Wm. Lloyd Garrison was charged 
with aiding him in the composition. The 
State of Georgia, through Governor Lum 
kin, offered a reward of $5,000 for Garri 
son’s head. The State of Virginia sought 
to secure the person of Walker, and quite a ' 
spirited correspondence took place between 
Governor Giles of Virginia and Mayor H, 
Gray Otis of Boston. 

These incidents of historic interest could 
be multiplied a hundred fold, 

Says Wendell Phillips in his famous lec 
ture on the ‘‘lost Arts:’’ ‘‘The first needle 
ever made in England was made in the time 
of Henry VIII, and made by a Negro 
Some of the first travelers in Africa state 
that- they found a tribe in the interior of 
that land who gave them better razors than 
any they had.’’ This is important, since 
in this we have the irrepressible Negro con- ! 
manding a place in science no less important 
than he has in literature. It may also ac 
count for the proverbial fondness of the 
Negro for the razor as an offensive weapon 

The Gentleman’s Magazine, Volume 2 
1750, page 272, has the following account 
of Job Ben Solomon, accompanying the 
above portrait: 

‘* Job Ben Solomon was a person of great 
distinction in hisown country. In the year 
1731, as he was driving his herd of cattle 
across the countries in Togra, he was seized 
and carried to Joar, where he was sold tv 
Captain Pyke, commander of the ship Ara 
bella, who carried him to Maryland, U.5 
and sold him to a planter. Here Job lived 
about a year without once being beat by his 
master; at the end of which time he had 


the good fortune to have a letter of his own | 


writing in the Arabic tongue conveyed to 
England. This letter coming to the hand 
of Mr. Oglethorpe, he sent it to Oxford to 
be translated; the translation pleased him 
so much, and gave him so good an opinion 


of the man that he directly ordered him to 


be bought from his master. But soon after 
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setting out for Georgia, before he returned 
from thence, Job was brought to England 
where, waiting on the learned Sir Hans 
Sloane, he was found to be a perfect master 
of the Arabic tongue, by translating several 
manuscripts and inscriptions upon medals 
into English, of which he had acquired a 
competent knowledge during his servitude 
and passage to England; this gentleman 
recommended him to his grace, the Duke 
of Montagu, who, being pleased with the 
sweetness of humor and mildness of temper, 
as wellas the genius and capacity of the 
man, introduced him to Court, where he 
was graciously received by the royal family 
and most of the nobility, from whom he re- 
ceived distinguished marks of favour. 

After he had continued in England about 
fourteen months he wanted much to retern 
to his native country and his father, to 
whom he sent letters from England. He 
received many valuable presents from Queen 
Caroline, the Duke of Cumberland, the 
Earl of Pembroke, the Duke of Montagu, 
several ladies of quality, Mr. Holden, and 
the Royal African Company, who ordered 
its agents to show him the greatest respect. 
He arrived safe in Africa; and Mr. Moor in 
his travels met with, and gives some fur- 
ther account of him. 

He dictated a translation of the Koran 
from memory, which on comparison, was 
found to be without an error. For this he 
was presented with a gold locket, in the 
form of a book, which is seen suspended 
from his neck. 

It is the history of the ‘‘ Bay Psalm 
Book’’ that gives it value, and the same 
may be said of every book. Ina collection 
of books by Afro-American or Afro-Euro 
pean authors there is wrapt up the history 
of a race of people, who have been the sub- 
ject of more sermons, debates, essays and 
political agitations than any other people in 
the United States, the Indian not excepted. 
Their status lead to a war in which were 
arrayed larger armies; in which were fought 
more battles: and in which more treasure 
was expended than in any other war since 
the Napoleonic era. ‘Therefore, it will not 
be denied that this attempt to gather the 
history of the books and more notable au- 
thors, is a work of great importance. Some 
of the rare books may thus be enumerated. 
Phillis Wheatley’s ‘‘Poems,’’ 1773. This 
has been reprinted about a dozen times. 
She wrote a poem and dedicated it to Gen- 
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eral Washington, and sent it to him when 
he was in camp at Cambridge, Mass., 1776, 
to which he replied by letter, February 
28th, 1776, acknowledging the compliment 
and inviting her to visit him at his head- 
quarters. He further said he refrained 
from publishing it only through a fear that 
he might be accused of vanity rather than 
a desire to exhibit her partial excellence. 
Another is, ‘‘Rock of Wisdom,’’ Albany, 
N. Y., 1833, by Noah C. W. Cannon. This 
is the first book on Theology by a colored 
man, if we except some sermons by An- 
thony Wm. Amo, published in 1742, that 
have been disclosed by this investigation. 
Cannon, like Galileo, was hauled up before 
the assembled theologians in conference and 
forced to renounce the theology advocated 
in his book. He dipped into authorship 
again ten years later, notwithstanding his 
earlier experien2e, and was again hauled up 
before the conference, and forbidden, under 
pain of dismissal as a minister, to again pub- 
lish a book on theology. Next after Phil- 
lis Wheatley in point of curiosity for Amer- 
icans, is the ‘‘Essays’’ of Othello, Balti- 
more, Md., 1788. Othello’s argument for 
freedom is as strong as any that Garrison, 
Douglas, or Phillips put forth on the same 
subject in their best days. 

A very scarce and valuable pamphlet is 
the one by Rev. Peter Williams, ‘‘Oration 
on the abolition of the slave trade,’’ New 
York, 1808. Williams’ father dealt in to- 
bacco, and was the first man in New York 
to employ machinery in its manufacture. 
Rev. Absalom Jones also published the same 
year a pamphlet, a ‘‘Thanksgiving Ser- 
mon,’’ on the same subject. This wave of 
authorship at this time, it may be said, 
arises from the fact that by one of the com- 
promises of the American Constitution, it 
was ordained that the slave trade should 
cease in 1808, and attention was drawn 
particularly to the fact by sermons and ora- 
tions. Absalom Jones was the first pastor 
of the First African Church (Episcopal) in 
the United States, having been ordained to 
the priesthood by Bishop White, in 1795. 
Another is, the Journal of Richard Allen, 
first Colored Bishop, Philadelphia, 1833. 

A curious volume by a colored author is 
‘‘A Colored Man’s Reminiscences of Presi- 
dent Madison,’’ by Paul Jennings, 1865. 
Paul was the son of a half-breed Indian 
slave, belonging to President Madison, his 
reputed father being an Englishman named 
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Jennings, who lived in the neighborhood. 
He was very fair in color and bore such a 
striking resemblance to Madison that no 
little doubt arose among his contemporaries 
as to his real parentage. He was nearer to 
Madison than any of his Cabinet, and pos- 
sessed the State secrets to a remarkable de- 
gree. Madison had so much confidence in 
his judgment that he often talked State 
affairs over with him. Until his book was 
written, historians were without an authen- 
tic explanation of many things that hap- 
pened during Madison’s administration. 
Daniel Webster secured his freedom in 1847, 
and Jennings, as his confidential valet, 
watched over Webster, who died October 
24th, 1852. 

Then there is the little book of poems by 
George Moses Horton, who was a slave in 
North Carolina, and whose poems were pub- 
lished in 1829, by Mr. Jos. Gales, of Sea- 
ton and Gales, who, for a long time, pub- 
lished the Congressional proceedings and 
the National Intelligencer, at Washington. 
Horton’s poems were seen by Mrs. Caroline 
Lee Hentz, whose husband was professor of 
French in the school at Chapel Hill, where 
Horton was janitor. Being greatly im- 
pressed by the unmistakable poetical fire in 
his untutored mind, she gave him some 
lessons in poetical composition and taught 
him to read. 

An edition of Horton’s poems was pub- 
lished by Isaac Knapp, Boston, 1838, as an 
appendix to the poems of Phillis Wheatley. 
Probably as many as eight editions were 
published. 

In 1810 the Rev. Daniel Coker published 
his celebrated pamphlet, ‘‘A Dialogue be- 
tween a Virginian and an African Minister,’’ 
Baltimore, Md., 1810. (Benj. Edes.) By 
this we learn that the number of African 
Episcopal Methodists in the United States 
in 1810 was 31,884. 

In 1836, at Bath, Me., Robert Benjamin 
Lewis, author, there appeared part one, of 
what was later published in four parts in 
Boston, 1843; thetitleis ‘‘Light and Truth; 
collected from the Bible and Ancient and 
Modern history; containing the Universal 
History of the Colored and Indian Races, 
etc.’’ Boston, 1844; 2d edition, Boston, 
1851. (This last was in the Ford collection 
and is now in the Astor Library, New 
York. ) 

This is one of the most erudite and ambi- 
tious books published by a man of African 


descent in modern times, and is itself a 
monument of the capacity of the race. 

R. B. Lewis was born at Gardiner, Me., 
in the year 1802. His father, who was 
born in Paris, France, emigrated to Amer- 
ica and married an Indian woman in Maine. 
in 1800, so Lewis had both African and In- 
dian blood in his veins. He seems to have 
possessed a mind far beyond the age in 
which he was born. He was an inventor, 
as well as an author, having invented a 
machine for picking oakum, which is ex- 
tensively used by the ship building interest 
in Maine, particularly at Bath, to which 
place he early removed. He also invented 
a method of cleaning feathers, and sought 
to find that ignus fatuus of the inventor's 
dream, ‘‘Perpetuum Mobile, or self-motive 
power.’’ ‘This will illustrate the character 
of his mind, one specially fitted for research 
in otherwise barren fields. 

As stated, he was of African and Indian 
extraction and devoted his life to the accu- 
mulation of evidences of the capacity and 
intelligence of both. He strongly upheld 
the doctrine of the Indians being a remnant 
of the lost tribe of Levi, and zealously 
sought every clue that promised to throw 
light on that interesting question. He 
patiently collated nearly all the authorities 
of note on the subject, certainly all obtain- 
able in New England at that time, giving 
paginal reference in eace case and linguistic 
comparisons of an intensely interesting 
character. Andin regard to the ancient his- 
tory of the Negro race, he reinforced his 
contention by Scriptural and historical allu- 
sions pertinent to his purpose, and of the 
most convincing kind. He seems to have 
read very extensively the Bible and most of 
the ancient writers, usually found in the 
largest libraries, since a list of the books 
quoted by him, shows an acquaintance with 
ancient and modern writers, but little less 
inferior to Buckle, who had not then writ- 
ten his great work, ‘‘History of Civiliza- 
tion.’’ 

A very interesting and now scarce book, 
since an effort was made to suppress it, is 
‘‘Behind the Scenes, or Four Years in the 
White House,’’ New York, 1868, by Mrs. 


Elizabeth Keckley, who is still living. She 
was seamstress in the family of President 
Lincoln, and was induced to print what she 
saw in the private household of the Presi- 
dent, whose domestic sorrows were thus 
terrible 


laid bare. ‘The book caused a 
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Job, son of DGialio, High Priest of 
Bondo, Africa 


furore, and caused the author no little criti- 
cism. Some of the authors seek to play 
upon the curiosity of the public by dipping 
into sensationalism, since on no_ other 
ground can the following title be justified: 
Hunter, (W. T. ) 
Jesus Christ had 
veins. 
(The wonder of the Twentieth Century ) 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 1g01, page 45. 
(Author. ) 
Every nation is estimated largely by its 
literature, and justly so, since it is the only 


negro blood in His 
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means by which distant people can properly 
judge. Have they produced anything in 
the literary line worthy of recognition and 
preservation? That is the test. If they 
have, let us see it, so we may justly assign 
to them their proper place in the ranks of 
civilization. 


The preparation of such a work as the 
above description indicates is a task of 
Herculean proportions, since nobody is 
gifted with that prescience necessary to 


divine the nationality of a writer by a simple 
glance at his work. Happily much has 
been done by the writers themselves to 
solve the perplexing problem. Seemingly 
actuated by the commendable desire to pre- 
serve to the race whatever of credit might 
legitimately be its due as the result of their 
effort, they have for this purpose (I trust 
vanity has no part in it) almost invariably 
ornamented the fly-leaf of their hooks with 
their portraits; in many instances, exhibit- 
ing a crudity of cugraving truly remark- 
able: a sort of foretaste, however, of a simi- 
lar crudity that will be found in a few cases 
upon a perusal of the work. 

The listing of the books and gathering of 
biographical items is still incomplete, since 
the facts for such a work, particularly in- 
formation about the authors, can be gath- 
ered only after the most exhausting per- 
sistence of effort. To most people, even 
those of extensive knowledge, the facts 
thus made known are a revelation, because 
they had never considered the colored 
brother as a competitor in the literary field. 


Should Haiti be Annexed to the United States 


. By E. D 

This is one of the questions which seems 
perennial in the minds of considerable num- 
bers of individuals and which thus find oc- 
casional mention in high circles. 

Probably, however, the most conspicu- 
ous, if not the only example in our history, 
of any formulated step looking to the an- 
nexation under consideration, was presented 
when, on the 15th of December last, Sena- 


. Bassett 


tor Heyburn, of Idaho, offered in the Sen- 
ate of the United States a joint resolution 
‘requesting the President to acquire by an- 
nexation or otherwise, the Island of Santo 
Domingo and Haiti.’’ The resolution was 
read twice and referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations.’’ As stated in the pre- 
ambles, the reasons for offering it were the 
geographical position of the Island, the pros- 
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pective construction of the Isthmian Canal 
and the alleged instability of the insular 
governments heretofore. 

It appears that the resolution met with a 
cold reception. 
it in any way, and its reference to the Com- 


There was no discussion of 


mittee was purely pro forma. I am _ be- 
side assured on high authority that there is 
at present no indication that it is likely ever 
to be reported by the Committee to the 
Senate. 

Still, the mere fact that such a measure 
has been so recently presented in the Sen- 
ate of the United States ought to be con- 
vincing that the lurking annexation idea 
has not yet been wholly eliminated. 

Nevertheless, I do not think that the an- 
nexation of either Haiti or San Domingo is 
at all within the scope of the present policy 
of the government of the United States. I 
shall give further attention to this view later 
on, 

Now, on the other hand, it is not possi- 
ble to mistake or misunderstand the posi- 
tion of Haiti in this matter. 
pervading national idea is that which was 


Her one, all- 


expressed in her first Constitution and has 
been in effect reproduced in all subsequent 
‘The 


Republic of Haiti is essentially free, sov- 


revisions of that instrument, to-wit: 


ereign and independent; its territory and 
the dependent islands are inviolable and can 
not be alienated by any treaty or conven- 
(See the Constitution of 1889). 
Indeed on this subject of the absolute au- 
tonomy of their country, the government 
and the people of Haiti are one solid, indi- 


” 


tion. 


visible and extremely sensitive unit. I re- 
member that in the course of the negotia- 
tions for a lease of the Mole St. Nicolas, in 
1890, the suggestion was made that the ex- 
ecutive might, without committing itself, 
refer the matter to the Corps Legislative, 
whereupon the astute minister of Foreign 
Affairs quickly and frankly said, ‘‘Why, if 
this government were to do that even, it 
could not stand three months.’’ 

In view of such firmly fixed patriotic sen- 
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timents as these pervading all classes for 
one hundred years, ought any one to advise 
or say that Haiti should be annexed to the 
United States? 

Even if the sentiments and convictions of 
the Haitian people were less inflexibly fixed 
and less intense than they are here repre- 
sented to be, there is a feature brought out 
in the acquisition of Porto Rico and the 
Philippines regarding citizenship which 
probably forever keep Haiti from 
consenting to come under the dominion of 
the United States. In the Act 
governments in those islands the 


would 


creating 

people 
thereof are designated as citizens of Porto 
Rico and citizens of the Philippines and not 
at all as citizens of the United States, while 
ina recent decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the case of Gonzales 
vs. Williams, not yet reported, it is held 
that the people of Porto Rico are not aliens, 
So that the people there have neither the 
rights of citizens nor the privileges of aliens; 
they are subject to the domination of the 
United States without being citizens thereof. 
This is indeed a most singular condition for 
these people. But ought any one to expect 
that the Haitian people, after achieving 
their independence themselves and main- 
taining it for one hundred years, would 
ever voluntarily consent to put themselves 
under such anomalous and extraordinary 


conditions? And in view of the ‘‘race ques- 
J 


tion,’’ what more favorable conditions than 
these could the Haitian people expect in 
case of acquisitionin any form by the United 
States? 

Now, to return to the position of the 
United States on the subject of annexation, 
it must be stated that from the inaugura- 
tion of the government in 1789, until the 
advent of the second Harrison administra- 
tion in 1889, just one hundred years, their 
fixed and unbroken policy, following in the 
line of Washington’s Farewell Address, was 
against the incorporation of territory dis- 
connected from the main continent. As 
late as 1884, Mr. Frelinghuysen, then Sec- 
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retary of State, emphasized this fact and 
‘*had the ten- 


dency of the United States been to extend 


most significantly added that 


territorial domain beyond intervening seas, 
opportunities have not been wanting to ef- 
fect that purpose.”’ 

In the times before the Civil War, there 
was hardly any end to schemes put on foot 
for the acquisition of Cuba, and in 1867 Mr. 
Seward sought to bring and thought he had 
succeeded in bringing, the Danish West In- 
But all the Cuban 
schemes, together with Mr. Seward’s failed. 
Neither Cuba nor the 


dies under our flag. 
Danish Islands are 
yet annexed; tho it is generally believed 
that the United States could have annexed 
Cuba after the war with Spain if they had 
so desired. Notwithstanding the joint reso- 
lutions adopted by Congress in April, 1898, 
recognizing thus early the ‘‘Republic of 
Cuba.’’ 

In 1870-71, President Grant put forth all 
the power of his great name and his great 
office to secure the annexation of San Do- 
mingo, but even he failed to break through 
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the traditional policy of the government, 
which, through all temptations and all vi- 
cissitudes, had held firmly and reverently 
to the advice of Washington in his Farewell 
Address. 

3ut soon after Mr. Blaine came to the di- 
rection of our Foreign Affairs under the 
Harrison Administration in 1889, there be- 
gan to appear in high places indications that 
the Farewell Address was considered out of 
date, behind the requirements of the times, 
and its teachings began to be spoken of as 
‘‘the fetish of George Washington.’’ Then 
it was declared that it was high time for 
the United States to come out as a ‘‘world 
power.”’ 

It is probably true that there is nothing 
in the Farewell Address to i.iticate that 
Washingion foresaw the immense growth 
of the country ahead of his time. Napo- 
leon alone, of all the men of that period, 
appeared to foresee it all; it was he who de- 
clared that the 


time would come within a 


century, when not a hostile shot would be 
fired in the world without the consent of the 
United States. 

Inspired possibly with something like this 
vast Napoleonic conception, Mr. Blaine in- 
augurated schemes and plans in all direc- 
tions to put the United States on the foot- 
ing of a ‘‘world power.’’ He even pro- 
to the Haiti at 
Washington, that the Foreign Affairs of 


posed then Minister of 
that Republic should be conducted through 
the State Department over which he presi- 
ded, a proposition which was, of course, 
promptly rejected. 

Meantime the new policy, by carefully 
laid but most audacious plans, overthrew 
Hawaiian Monarchy, erecting in its place 
the Republic of 
done with the connivance and open aid of 


Hawaii, all of which was 


persons in the public service of the United 
States. 
nexation of the new Republic were well un- 


Proceedings leading up to the an- 
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A San Domingo Market and a Funeral Procession 


Courtesy (N. Y.) Independent 


der way when Mr. Cleveland came to power 
and vigorously called a halt. 

the term, 
came up in Congress, where the annexation 
met with a most determined opposition, but 
under a joint resolution of that body, just 
as was done in the case of Texas in 1845, 
Hawaii was, in 1898, 


However, matter, after his 


admitted as a full 
Territory of the United States. 
This made its people citizens of the United 
States, entitling them to send a delegate to 
Congress, a recognition conceded in spite of 
Mr. McKinley’s velvety caution to Con- 
gress about ‘‘the abrupt assimilation of ele- 
ments not yet fitted for citizenship.’’ (See 
his Message of December 6th. 1897). 

Now, it must be noted that the annexa- 
tion of Hawaii is the only instance in our 
history of a departure from the otherwise 
unbroken policy of the Government against 
territorial incorporation beyond the seas. 

And it should also be noted that the an- 


fledged 


nexation aroused most determined opposi- 
tion at Washington, and that the means 
employed to consummate the plan were such 
as will probably never again be tolerated to- 
ward any other country. 

I have not thought it necessary to make 
reference here to a fact not generally known 
to the people. It is that the 
United States has acquired jurisdiction and 


American 


dominion over no less than fifty-six islands 
in the which are known as Guano 
Islands, and also over the Midway 
between Hawaii and Japan. 


ocean, 
Islands 
Of all these 
except possibly the last named, the United 
States took possession on the ground of dis 
covery and occupation backed up by a law 
of Congress of 1856. Other ways of ac 
quiring jurisdiction and dominion over ter- 
ritory are by conquest, by purchase, by ces- 
sion under treaties, by a joint resolution of 
Congress, and by international agreement. 

Porto Rico and the Philippines came to 
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us by the Treaty signed at Paris, December 
13th, 1898, as a result of the war with Spain 
and in their cases no question of annexa- 
tion was in any way raised. 

It seems appropriate to note here that a 
resolution introduced in the Senate by Sen- 
ator Newlands, of Nevada, at the extra ses- 
sion of Congress, in November, offering al- 
luring inducements to Cuba to apply for an- 
nexation to the Union, stirred up a very 
vigorous and significant discussion, in the 
course of which the temper of the Senate, 
in decided opposition to all schemes of fur- 


ther annexation, was brought out by the 


ablest Administration Senators like O. H. 
Platt, of Connecticut, and Mr. Hale, of 
Maine. 

Lately, too, some pressure has _ been 


brought to bear on the government in favor 
of San Domingo. But 
time and again the State Department has 


of the annexation 


caused the announcement to be made within 
the past three months, that no plan of an- 
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nexation was under consideration or in con- 
templation. And in the New York Inde- 
pendent of March 3d, 1904, Mr. Francis B. 
Loomis, the Assistant Secretary of State, 
unequivocally declares that, ‘‘there is no 
thought or possibility of the Annexation of 


Santo Domingo.’’ The alleged existing 
condition of things in that Republic may 
lead to some sort of intervention. But in- 


tervention is not necessarily annexation. 

In view of all that preceeds, it is quite 
natural to inquire, why and whence this 
dimly defined impression, that the annexa- 
tion to the consideration of which this pa- 
per is devoted, is some day to be realized. 

Probably the impression had its origin in 
the ever present fact of achievement in the 
Thus, from the com- 
paratively narrow strip at first occupied as 
states on the Atlantic border, the 


way of expansion. 


thirteen 
country has gone on expanding until it 
covers everything from the Great Lakes to 
the Gulf 


of Mexico and between the two 

















Rising} Citizens of Santo Domingo 
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oceans and more besides. The expansion 
and occupation have been so constant and 
ever present that they have come to appear 
easy and altogether natural. 
that our astonishing 


It is claimed 
growth has been 
brought about because the system of gov- 
ernment and its laws have favored the ful- 
lest play to the spirit of enterprise, working 
in harmony with the universal law of prog- 
ress for the betterment of mankind. And 
it is further claimed that this spirit of en- 
terprise thus working in accord with the 
‘higher law’’ Mr. Seward, 
in 1850, is bound to go on demanding ex- 
pansion until still more territory, contigu- 


enunciated by 


ous and non-contiguous, comes under its 
sway, and until the occupation and use of 
lands blessed with the fulness of fertility 
and endowed with marvelous productive- 
ness shall become what the world has a 
right to expect them to become in the order 
of progress and development, ‘These very 
general claims were in times passed, rein- 
forced by such ‘‘catching’’ and popular 
“the law 
and Mr. McKin- 
ley’s dulcet phrase ‘‘benevolent assimila- 
tion,’’ all intended to indicate that coun- 
tries here and there and anywhere were go- 
ing some time or other to fall voluntarily 
or otherwise into the lap of the United 
States. 


phrases as “‘manifest destiny,’’ 
of political gravitation,’’ 


It is not difficult to see how hazy and un- 
defined impressions about annexation may 
have taken their beginning and life from 
these ‘‘glittering generalities,’’ which, how- 
ever, need not in any event necessarily im- 
ply proceedings unfriendly to the wishes of 
all concerned. 

I have thus endeavored to show that the 
traditional policy of the United States Gov- 
ernment has, with one exception, been uni- 
formly opposed to the acquisition or annex- 
ation of transmarine territory, and that it 
is altogether probable that there will be no 
infringement upon this policy for and in- 


definite future. In any event, it will re- 
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quire a long time yet to come, for the goy- 
ernment to thoroughly ‘‘digest’’ our recent 
acquisitions. 

I donot, however, intend to leave it to be 
understood that transmarinic acquisition or 
annexation may not at some time in the 
possibly more or less far off future, be se- 
riously considered and sought. It must be 
remembered that Congress and Courts ar 
at best but a slow reflex of popular opinion 
and conviction and that the idea of annexa- 
tion still lingers in the public mind. 

Moreover, one standing difficulty here- 
tofore in the way of the incorporation of 
people differing from those of the United 
States in ‘language and in social and national 
life, has been in great measure, overcome 
by the invention and institution of a puz- 
zling and well-nigh incomprehensible legal 
fiction as to the citizenship status of the 
people of Porto Rico and the Philippines. 
And shortly after the war with Spain the 
very able and very discreet Senator Platt, 
of Connecticut, presented to the Senate a 
masterly argument in vindication of the 
right to acquire territory without reference 
to the citizenship status of the inhabitants 
thereof. All this is calculated to arouse ap- 
prehension that there is a purpose to pave 
the way and be prepared for possible future 
contingencies in the line of intervention 
acquisition, incorporation and annexation. 

To sum up the whole question as I have 
presented it, repeating myself here some 
what, it appears, 

ist. ‘That the fixed policy of the United 
States from their beginning has been against 
the extension of their dominion over terri- 
tory lying beyond intervening seas; the an 
nexation of Hawaii in 1894 (brought about 
by means which will, in all probability, 
never again be employed or even tolerated 
toward any other country), being the only 


exception to the rule, and there is very 
high authority for the general statement, 
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Imports and Exports on the Beach.—The Usual Mode of Unloading and Shipping Freight 
Courtesy (N. Y.) Independent 


that in a broad sense, conditions which have 
long existed, are likely to continue. 

2d. That the altogether unfavorable re- 
ception to the 
sented in the Senate of the United States as 


accorded resolutions pre- 
lately as November and December last on 
the annexation of Cuba and San Domingo 
and Haiti, as well as the authoritative, pub- 
lic declaration of the Assistant Secretary of 
State in the New York 
March 3rd, 1904, that ‘‘there is no thought 


Independent of 


and no possibility of the annexation of San 
Domingo,’’ tends to show, at least, that an- 
nexation is not within the scope of the policy 
of this government for the near future. 

3rd. That, nevertheless, it is well to keep 
an eye open for the first dawning or the 
dim approach in the distance of possible fu- 
ture contingencies in lines leading out to- 
ward annexation. 

4th. That the government and the peo- 


ple of Haiti, are, and for one hundred years 


have been, an inflexible, indivisible unit 
against every possible scheme insiduous and 
otherwise, for the alienation of any part of 
It can 
be safely set down asa positive fact that 
Haiti does not now and in all probability, 


share her 


their territory and independence. 


never will desire or consent to 
sovereignty with any other power whatso- 
ever. 

Furthermore, Haiti is by far the most 
advanced, the most important and the best 
established of the only three Republics in 
the world, where alone the Negro race has 
full and untrammeled liberty to develop its 
faculties and its possibilities. 

As a general rule, American publications 
speak only evil of Haiti. This is wholly 
unfair. If we look back at the real condi- 
tion of things existing in Haiti at the time 
when she achieved her independence, her 
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cities and villages, her roads, her indus- 
tries, her aqueducts, her mills, her planta- 
tions, her commerce, her families and for- 
tunes, all in ruins from the desolations of 
several years of war, so that she had to be- 
gin her life from nothing—if we look back 
at all this and then turning to her as she is 
today, the difficulties 
which she has had to meet and overcome in 
order to maintain her independence, I think 
that there can be no question 
growth and 


consider gigantic 


that her 


development intellectually, 
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morally and materially have been in every 
way remarkable and merit at least the con- 
siderate and generous judgement of man. 
kind. 

Should Haiti then 
United States? 


be annexed to the 
Should either one be called 
upon to do that which is repugnant to both? 
Why, Let Haiti alone; let her 
alone to work out her mission for the chil- 
dren of the New World and to 
fulfill her destiny among the Nations of the 
Karth. 


no, no! 


Africa in 


The Door 


By Henry Davis Middleton 


Despair and darkness veils the rugged way 
That winds o’er crag and barren plain and moor, 
Where plods the fearless freedman day by day, 
Up to the open door. 


Through the wide portals beacons break the gloom 
Now shadows flee, the night is almost o’er 

And in the gloaming dusky freedom loom 
With faith, simple and pure. 


O, cruel fate that beckons and betrays, 
That shatters hope and fair forebodings dim, 
All, all seems lost, labor of nights and days, 
The door is barred to him. 


Exile or alien from far distant shores, 
Find a warm welcome wait their wiles or wares, 
While noble natives languish at the doors, 
Denied their honest shares. 


Relent, arrogant censors, heed his call, 

Nor mock his pains nor mimic his sad plight, 
Your fate is tempted by his rise or fall 

Rather than by your might. 


Let then the portals open full and free, 

The lustrous light its obscure threshold bare, 
Merit alone should be the master key, 

Let all the worthy share. 


Etiquette 


‘‘Madame,’’ he began, as the door open 


ed, ‘‘I am selling a new book on ‘KFti- 
quette and Deportment.’”’ 
“Oh, you are,’’ she responded. ‘‘Go 


down there on the grass, and clean the mud 
off your feet.’’ 
As 


am selling—’’ 


‘*Yes’m. I was saying, ma’am, I 


‘*Take off your hat. Never address a 
strange lady at her door without removing 
your hat !’’ 

‘““Yes’m. Now, then, as I was saying—’’ 
‘Take your hands out of your pockets ! 


No gentleman ever carries his hands there.’’ 


‘“‘Yes’m. Now, 
‘Eti—’ ”’ 


‘Throw away your pipe. 


ma’am, this work on 
If a gentle- 
man uses tobacco he is careful not to dis- 
gust others by the habit.”’ 

‘*Yes’m ; ma’am, 
attention to this valuable— 

“Wait! put that dirty handkerchief out 
of sight and use less grease on your hair in 
the future. Now you look a bit decent. 
You have a book on ‘ Etiquette and De- 
portment.’ Very well. | 
I am only the servant girl. 


now, in calling your 


don’t want it. 
Go up the 
steps to the front door, and talk with the 
lady of the house. She called me a liar 
this morning, and I think the book you're 
selling is just what she requires.’’ 
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The Filipino 
The Filipinos Do Not. Understand the Prejudice of White 


Americans Against. Black Americans. 
By T. Thomas Fortune 


A high Japanese official, at the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition, at St. Louis, recently 
declared, in the public prints, that ‘‘ High 
class Japanese and Chinese desire to asso- 
We 
wish the colored people would let us alone.’’ 
It is fair to say that the Afro-Americans of 


ciate exclusively with white people. 


St. Louis were not responsible for this decla- 
ration of principles, if it may be called such; 
some American official got it into his head 
that it would be a good thing to bring the 
reputable Afro-Americans in St. Louis and 
the Orientals together at the Exposition. 
We can well believe that he meant well; but 
he reckoned without that weakness of human 
nature which causes the darker races to war 
among themselves and to desire to curry 
favor with those who, for the time being, 
are dominant in a given environment. 

On the principle, Haytian and 
Dominican officials, and men of means and 


same 





Mr. Fortune and Friends Doing Yokohama, 
Japan, in Rickshaws 


reputation of those countries visiting the 
United States, have very little acquaintance 
and association with Afro-Americans. Even 
the Red Indian, without a shirt to his back, 
wrapped in an army blanket, black tax-payers 
help to pay for, and being too stolid and 


indolent to master the elements of modern 
civilization, thinks himself better than the 
American black man, and refuses to asso- 
ciate with him in any way, except as man 
and servant. The Hawaiian Kanakas are 
of like disposition; not so much so as they 
were before the Americans robbed them of 
their country, stole their lands, and re- 
manded them to a social scale which would 
upset the reason of King Kamehamehai, or 
King Kalakua, if they could reappear at 
Honolulu at this time. And why this feel- 
ing on the part of tie dark people towards 
other dark people? Simply that the Ameri- 
can white man sets the standard of treat- 
ment of black people, decreeing that they 
are political, social and industrial pariahs, 
not only in this country, but all over the 
globe where they touch elbows, and the 
other dark races accept the standard of the 
American white man, because they want to 
get out of the tabooed class and to stand 
well with those who despise them, while 
chuckling them under the chin with the 
left hand and having the right stuck deep 
in their commercial trousers. 

And while I am about it, I might as well 
admit that there are a great many Afro- 
Ainericans who ‘‘desire to associate exclu- 
sively with white people,’’ and that the 
number is on the increase, because they are 
too white to be black and too black to be 
white, and that they are simply trying to 


get away from what Mrs. Van Ranselaer 
Cruge recently called ‘‘ The Unpopular 
Race.’’ 


It is human nature, and we have to re- 
spect it, when even we are the victims of it; 
and everywhere it is based on poverty and 
not on color, is race prejudice, for the 
Japanese and the Chinaman are inferior to 
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the Afro-American in the higher and nobler 
qualities which make men companionable, 
except in the matter of individual wealth as 
well as national wealth, or wealth in the 
aggregate; and by this comparison I mean 
to be understood that the intelligent and 
wealthy Afro-American and the ignorant 
and poor Afro-Americans are superior to 
the Chinese and Japanese and Kanakas in 
intellect, morality and industrial force, but 
they are lacking in persistence, frugality 
and ethnic adhesiveness, so to speak; and, 
withal, the one has large individual and 
aggregate wealth, while the other has just 
begun to learn to accumulate wealth. 
However much the Japanese and Chinese in 
St. Louis may ‘‘desire to associate exclusively 
with the white people,’’ I found no such 
sentiment in Japan and China, and I had 
good opportunity for forming at least a super- 
ficial judgment. On the way to Manila I 
visited the principal cities on the coast line 
with two white Americans, and on the re- 
turn trip I did the same thing, in company 
with Captain Robert Gordon Woods, who 
had been my companion in my travels in 
the Philippines, and the courtesies shown in 
each instance by officials and civilians dif- 
fered in no sense whatever. Indeed, atten- 
tions were showered upon Captain Woods, 
who is a man of splendid physique and a 
military bearing acquired by eighteen years 
of service as private and offic2r in the regu- 
lar and volunteer service of the United 
States. It isa perpetual delight to travel 
in Japan. Everything is strange and novel, 
and the people of all sorts are as perfect and 
courteous in their manners as the Parisian 
at hisbest. The fact that you area stranger 
and an American makes every Japanese feel 
that he must be at your service. And the 
rudeness and vulgarity of many white 
Americans, under such circumstances, were 
shocking to me, as well as to the Japanese, 
who witnessed them. And few people on 
their travels are more rude and vulgar than 
the average white American, who seems to 
be thanking God all the time that he is not 
as other men; and I have seen plenty other 
men, in other lands, who seemed to be 
thanking God that they are not as white 


Americans, some of them, at least, who 
travel in the Orient. 
And, then, Hong Kong and Shanghai 


are under the control of the British govern- 
ment, and most of the policemen of those 
cities are great big East Indians, most of 
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them as dark as Africans, and they make 
the Chinamen walk a chalked line. They 
are, I understand, under orders not to arrest 
Americans and Europeans, except upon ex- 
treme provocation. And the most popular 
hotel at Karloon, opposite Hong Kong, and 
the best resort on the Cliffs, on the Hong 
Kong side, are owned by a black man from 
Australia, with a black manager from San 
Francisco. 

Now, the Filipino, while he has many 
characteristics in common with the China- 
man and the Japanese, and is, perhaps, 
sprung from the same Malay stock, the 
same as the American Indians and _ the 
Hawaiian Kanakas, in some remote aeon 
of the past, is not afflicted with this preju- 
dice against the black man, as far as I could 
judge by close study of conditions in Manila 
and the provinces of northern and southern 
Luzon, which I traversed. Indeed, there 
seemed to be a thorough understanding be- 
tween the black and brown man, in so far 
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that they married and gave in marriage and 
enjoyed a social intimacy which was far 
from being true between the whites and the 
Filipinos, Indeed, a white American never 
marries a Filipino woman, but a great many 
of them live with Filipino women in Manila, 
and in the provinces. When they are ready 
to leave for the United States, they do so 
without regard to their Filipino obligations 
to women and children. Indeed, the white 
American is the only white creature on earth 
who seems to have no abiding affection and 
makes no sort of provisions for his children 
resulting from common law relations with 
Negroes, Indians or Malays. This is one 
of the peculiarities of the American white 
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Aguinaldo House, Cavite, P. I. 


man which the Filipino cannot understand, 
and the American black man has appeared 
not to care to understand. But the Filipino 
isa very proud little man. He resents an 
alliance which denies him equality or rights 
and benefits in any of the relations of life; 
on that account alone there will always be 
bad blood between him and the white 
American. ‘The latter draws the social lime 
as rigidly against the Filipino as he does 
the American Negro. 

I did not find an intelligent Filipino in 
the islands who was able to understand the 
very elements of American race prejudice 
against the black people; and they all 
argued, and correctly, that the same preju- 
dice would be extended to them, and, in 
fact, is, both in official and social relations. 
The American white man despises the Fili- 
pino and the Filipino hates the American 
white man. Under these circumstances, 
how the American can hope to have peace 
inthe islands and get the best results out 
of them, in the development of the splendid 
resources of the country and in elevating 
the people, who are eager to learn, in ways 
of civilization, will have to be answered by 
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A. 


a prophet, and not by me, who am only the 
son of a prophet. The Americans have no 
inclination or ‘ntention of absorbing the 
Filipino, and the Filipino will always resent 
as aliens and conquerors a people so minded. 
On this point, Goldwin Smith, the best in- 
formed man on the North American Conti- 
nent, says, in ‘‘ Commonwealth or Empire’’ 
(pages 33-34): 

‘‘If you have empire, you will, in one 
form or another, as Gibbon says, have abso- 
lute power. So it has been, from the days 
of the Assyrian Empire down to the days of 
the Empire of Napoleon. So it will always: 
be. In gaining a vast empire abroad, Spaim!' 
forfeited liberty at home. Already the 
President of the United States has over the 
subject Filipinos, powers from the assump- 
tion of which Washington would have re- 
coiled, and which would have filled Jeffer- 
son with dismay.’’ Again: ‘‘ When the 
people of the United States, after recogniz- 
ing the Filipinos as their allies, bought 
them with their land of Spain, as they 
would buy the contents of a cattle-ranch, 
or a sheep-fold, and proceeded to shoot them 
down for refusing to be delivered to the 














The Natives Making Rope 


purchaser, they surely broke away for the 
principles on which their own polity is built, 
and compromised the national character 
formed on respect for those principles.”’ 

I reached Manila February 17, 1903, and 
left there for the United States, May to of 
the same year. Before I got to Manila the 
American newspapers, of which there are 
quite a dozen, with one or two exceptions, 
opened up a broadside against me, and all 
Afro-Americans, and they kept it up until 
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Threshing Rice in Luzon 


I left the islands, and occasionally fire at 
me now. The Filipinos could not under- 
stand it all, and do not understand it now: 
but it is plain enough if you know the facts, 
The white Americans started out to have 
and to hold all of the advantages of what- 
ever sort that were possible to be gotten out 
of the Spanish war, with its ill-starred con- 
quest and forcible annexation of Porto Rico, 
Guam and the Philippine Islands. They 











Canal Scene, Manila, P. I. 
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did not want any black people in the game, 


' and even in Cuba, they were kept out, even 


as in the other possessions, as far as pos- 
sible, and are kept out even now, by official 
connivance; for the War Department at 
Washington requires of every applicant for 
acivil position in the Islands that he send 
his photograph with his application; if his 
face be black, his application is turned 
down. But, despite all hindrances, civil, 
military and other, there are a large num- 
ber of Afro-Americans in the Philippine 
Islands and in the character and standing 
of them, both as civil employes and as in- 
dependent business men and laborers, they 
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bear favorable comparison with their white 
fellow-citizens, who do not love them and 
who give them no more chance in the race 
of life than circumstances compel them to. 
Indeed, all in all, the Afro-Americans in 
the Philippines stand the climate better and 
are on terms of better and more helpful 
understanding with the Filipinos than are 
white Americans, who suffer terribly from 
the climate and do not get along with the 
natives, and never will. 

In my next article I shall take the reader 
across the Island of Luzon, from Bayam- 
bang to Aparri. 








A Magnificent Driveway Outside of Manila 


Spontaneous Generation or Abiogenesis 


By C. H. Turner 


What are living things? What is the dif- 
ference between the living and the not-liv- 
ing? No one has been able to define life, 
yet there are certain characteristics that 
Seperate the living from the not-living. 
Living things grow by assimilation and re- 


produce their kind, they possess intrinsic 
molar motion and, with the possible excep- 
tion of the simplest forms, grow old and die. 
These marks serve to distinguish the living 
from the not-living; yet, after all, these two 


classes are intimately connected. 
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Living things are dependent for their 
physical structure upon the not-living. As 
far as the bodies of plants and animals are 
concerned, ‘‘Dust thou art to dust thou re- 
turnest’’ is literally true. 


There is no element entering into the 
composition of the bodies of plants and an- 
imals that is not found in the dust of the 
earth or in the atmosphere that surrounds 
it. Yea, verily, living bodies are organ- 
ized dust heaps that grow by assimilation 
and reproduce their kind. 

Not only are living bodies organized dust 
heaps, but the dust that composes them is 
constantly shifting. Professor Huxley has 
very aptly likened a living body to a water- 
fall. Think, if you will of the beautiful 
Yosemite Falls. For ages it has been stand- 
ing in the same place: yet we know that at 
no two consecutive moments is it composed 
of the same drops of water. The water 
comes, the water goes, but the fall contin- 
ues ever. Just so it is with living things. 
Not-living matter in the form of food en- 
ters, becomes a part of the cells, tissues, 
and organs, lingers a while, then passes on. 
The food comes, the food goes, but the 
body continues ever. Thus the not-living 
form a part and parcel of the living. No- 
where in this world is the living ever found 
separated from the not-living. 


This intimate connection of the animate 
with the inanimate has led many to believe 
that living things have been and are de- 
rived from the not-living. The ancients be- 
lieved that eels were developed from mud, 
bees from rotten flesh and rats from filth. 
The world has grown wiser since then. We 
know that eels develop from eggs laid by 
eels; that those were bee-like flies 
developed from eggs laid by flies in the rot- 
ton flesh; and that rats—well, we all know 
where rats come from. 


‘‘bees’’ 


In our modern street-corner-academy and 
grog-shop-university where so many young 
men are fitting themselves for a life in Hades, 
they teach hat if you place a horse-hair in 
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water it will turn into a snake. 


No horse- 
hair ever was or ever will be transformed 
into a living snake. 


In the water of all 
stagnant ponds and sluggish streams are 
worms thicker 
worms that remain partially imbeded in the 
mud of the The novice 
places a horse-hair in the water and de- 
parts. 


no than a 


horse-hair— 
bottom or sides. 


In aday orso he returns and sees 
one of these worms. At once he concludes 
that it is a snake which has developed from 
his horse hair. In the same place there are 
probably several similar worms, but that 
does not shake his belief. The worm may 
have been there when he put his hair into the 
water but he was not looking fora snake 
then. If the mud were carefully searched 
he would probably find his horse-hair still 
there; but he is not looking for a horse-hair 
now, he is seeking a snake. 

Let a pool of water remain for a few days 
in the warmer parts of the world and the 
that 
people it will astonish any who is unitiated 


number and kind of creatures soon 
Many of these simple plants and animals 
are so small that it would require a micro- 
scope to see them. Whence came all this 
life? 

Have we not here a case of the living de- 
veloping from the not-living? 

Not at all. 


plest, have been derived from previous liv- 


These forms, even the sim- 


ing things. Some were derived from eggs 
stored in the mud at the bottom of the pool. 
Others have developed from germs brought 
Still oth- 
developed from ancestors 


to the pool on the feet of birds. 
ers have been 
dropped into the pool by the wind and the 
rain. Some may have been brought there 
by other agencies, but in no case has*any of 
them been developed from inanimate mat- 
ter. 

Finally, let us expose some beef tea or 
other liquid food to the air for a few days. 
Soon it becomes literally filled with count- 


less myriads of creatures so small that mil- 








lions of them could be placed in the eye of 
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SPONTANEOUS 


it tests 
of the microscope to 


aneedle—organisms so small that 
the highest powers 
study them. 

Surely these are too small to have been 
derived from eggs or spores. 

Surely here we have a case of the living 
springing spontaneously from the not-liv- 
ing. 

The controversy over the origin of these 
minute creatures is an old one. 

Over a century and a half ago, Needham 
performed some experiments on this sub- 
ject. He made an infusion of 
bottle, boiled it, corked it, 
Ina short time it was teeming with living 
Needham then asserted that 
he had demonstrated that under those cir- 


beef in a 
and set it aside. 


organisms. 
cumstances, the living had been derived 


from the not-living. The leading scien- 
tists of the day repeated his experiments, 
verified his conclusions and established his 
right to be known as the father of the ab- 
iognetic school. 

in 


Bonnet, of Geneva, detected a flaw 


these experiments. If those organisms are 
sosmall that millions can exist in the eye 
of a needle, surely there is plenty of room 
between the cork and the bottle for hosts of 
them to slip in. 

This hint stimulated Spallanzani to activ- 
ity. He made infusions of meat in flasks, 
boiled them for an hour and sealed the flasks 
airtight. ‘‘Now,’’ thought he, ‘“‘by heat I 
have killed all the organisms that were in 
the infusion, I have excluded all other life, 
I have met all the objections and my results 
are bound to be conclusive. ‘‘As long as 
these flasks remained sealed no life appeared 
in them; but soon after the necks were bro- 
ked they teemed with life. 
concluded that he demonstrated that 
the inanimate does not transform spontane- 
ously into the animate. 


Spallanzani 
had 


Mr. Spallanzani, have you never heard 
that living things breathe; and do you think 
that the exclusion of fresh air from those 
flasks was sufficient, in itself, to prevent 
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any manifestations of life? Oh what icon- 
oclasts critics are? 
A little later Mr. F. 


Schwann, feeling the force of the above crit- 


Schulze and Mr. 


icism, each in his own way tried to meet the 


objections. Each boiled his infusion in a 
flask and each arranged to have them sup- 
plied periodically with fresh air. Schulze 
sterilized the air used by having it to pass 
through sulfuric acid, while Schwann ster- 
ilized his by passing it through a hot tube. 
Life did not appear in any of these flasks 
and they both concluded that Spallanzani 
was correct. 

Even these experiments were not conclu- 
sive. What proof was there that the ster- 
ilized air did not carry with it enough sul- 
furic acid to prevent the development of life 
and how did Schwann know but that his 
sterilized air was hot enough to nip incipi- 
ent life in the bud? 

About seventeen years later Shroeder and 
Von Dusch made a discovery which ren- 
dered a solution of this queetion possible. 
They demonstrated that the filtration of air 
through cotton wool removed all germs. 

Profiting by the mistakes of his predeces- 
sors and utilizing this discovery of Schroe- 
der and Von Dusch, Tyndall in a series of 
through several 
years (from 1876 to 1881) solved this prob- 


experiments extending 
lem. He ingeniously arranged a box hav- 
ing two parallel glass slides, in such a man- 
ner that he could tell when there was any 
dust on the inside. The inside of the box 
was varnished so that the dust would stick 
to whatever it touched. A continuous cir- 
culation of air was arranged through plugs 
of cotton wool. 

the bottom of the 


thrust the necks of the flasks containing the 


Through box were 


infusions. Except through the cotton wool 
germ filters there was no way for air to en- 
After the dust had settled, 
were boiled until it was cer- 


ter the box. 
the infusions 
tain that life was extinct. Then the boxes 


were set aside. Some of thes eboxes were 
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retained for several years. In no case did 


any life appear. As soon, however, as the 
cotton plugs were removed life began to ap- 
pear in the flasks. Thus did Tyndall prove 
that living matter does not spring sponta- 
neously from not-living matter. 

Hoffman (1860) Chevreul, Pasteur, Bas- 
tian (1872), Cohn (1875) and others have 
taken a part in the solution of this problem. 

The battle has been fought and won. 
More than a century of research has crow- 
ded the theory of spontaneous generation 
into oblivion. 


We now have conclusive proof that in this 
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earth, at the present time, the living never 
develops from the not-living. To-day al] 
living things are derived from other living 
things. It hasbeen agessince, in some way 
not at present understood, life appeared on 
this earth. Since then no new forms have 
been created. Many new forms have been 
New forms will continue to ap. 
pear as long as there is a physical basis of 
life. In this world the living cannot exist 
without the not-living; yet, at present, the 
physical condition of our earth and its at- 
mosphere is such that the living cannot de- 


velop spontaneously from the not-living, 


evolved. 


This is the voice of science. 





The Two Kings 


By Felix W. Waters 


Ignorance is a king, but he is blind 

And shorn of strength and stumbling thru the 
dark; 

He is a king, but being shorn of strength, 

A beggar pitiful he stumbles on; 

And tho’ he begs, a desperate ingrate, 

Holding society responsible 

For all his ills, he stands a menace to 

The law, the public good, and to the flag. 

He is a king uncrowned, brainless, heartless; 

To know him only dwarfs, to love degrades; 

Him to embrace befouls, to serve enslaves— 

Nevertheless he’s king tho’ shorn of strength 

And. if he be not subjugated, soon 

Or late, like Sampson, he will vengeance wreak 

By pulling down the pillars of the state. 


Knowledge a king is, crowned with glory might, 
And majesty, ruling a vast domain 

Which belts the universe; his sceptre wields 

An influence from mountain range to range 
From arid deserts unto fertile vales, 


From land to land, from ocean unto seas. 

He is a king and lays a tribute just 

On pebble, mountain, on each flower and star; 
On dewdrops, rainbows, twilights and midnights; 
On planets, systems—heaven and earth and hell. 
Knowledge is king reigning victorious, 

But he is sympathetic, kind, gentle, 

Selfless, stainless, just, merciful and good. 

The land he rules, the glory which he wears, 
The tribute he exacts, are all for all. 

He is a king, a king whom but know 

Enlarges, whom to touch refines and whom 

To love ennobles, whom to serve makes free. 


Ignorance is a king uncrowned and blind, 
And shorn of strength and stumbling thru the 
dark. 
Knowledge a king is, one who rules and walks 
Erect with kingly mean. Ho, one and all! 
To which will ye now swear allegiance? 
New Orleans. 





It’s Come to This 


Mrs. CORNTOSSEL (reading letter): ‘‘I 
declare, Jabez, I call this downright cruel!’’ 

Farmer Corntossel: ‘‘What’s the matter?’ 

Mrs. Corntossel: ‘‘Why, here’s a letter 
from Amelia, tellin’ me she gets help in 
raisn’ her children from a Mother’s Club. 
I do believe in a slipper sometimes, an’ a 
good birchin’ don’t do a child no harm, but 
I never used no club on my children.’’— 
Woman’s Home Companion. 


They Quit Even 


A red-headed man met a bald-headed man 
on the street one day. ‘The red-headed 
man said to the bald-headed man: 

‘‘Huh! there don’t seem to have been 
much hair where you came from.”’ 

‘‘Oh, yes,”’ 


replied the bald-headed man, 
‘“‘there was plenty o’ hair, but it was all 
red, and I wouldn’t have it.’’—Lippincott’s 
Magazine. 
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IN THE SANCTUM 


The Howard Association on 
Lynchings 

The Humanitarian Association of Eng- 
land has found two new fields of investi- 
gation and work, the new slavery of the 
South, under the euphonious term ‘‘Peo- 
nage,’’ and Lynchings in the United States. 
After a 
tion of facts on lynchings, their last re- 
port says: 

“The recent outbreak of lynching in some of the 
states of the Union—due, apparently, to a deepen- 
ing race hatred, and spreading to some of the 
Northern states—has claimed the very earnest 
thought of the committee. The editor of The 
Chicago Tribune, who has for many years carefully 
collected all available statistics on this subject, 
courteously supplied to the secretary the following 
figures, showing the number and character of the 
lynchings that occurred from 1891 till the autumn 
of 1902, 

“The 


careful inquiry and a_ tabula- 


total 


number of persons 


lynched (in 
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nearly twelve years) was no fewer than 1,.862—the 
annual number showing a progressive decrease 
from 236 in 1892 to 107 in 1899, since which time 
there has been an increase. The analysis works out 
thus: 


Colored persons lynched 1,350 


White persons lynched 485 
Indian persons lynched 23 
Chinese persons lynched .......... 4 
Total 1,862 
Lynched for murdet........ .......... 770 

Lynched for criminal assaults 
UD I se nsik iintes stance 448 
Lynched for other causes 644 
Total 1,862 


“The above figures show how little foundation 
there is for the two arguments commonly used to 
excuse lynching—arguments which are, indeed in 
part mutually destructive. 

‘“(1) That itis due to the necessity for a rough 
and ready means of maintaining order in districts 
too sparsely popu'tsicd to admit of the regular 
working of civilized institutions. 

**(2) That it is an inevitable result of the intense 
feelings aroused by the attacks of Negro brutes on 
white women. 

‘*‘Whatever truth there may be in these excuses, 
the facts that seventy-two ani one-half per cent. of 
the persons lynched were Negroes, and that only 
twenty-four per cent. of the total number were 
lynched for criminal assaults (real or alleged) on 
women, tell their own tale. 

‘The committee cannot too strongly express 
their horror of crimes against women, whether 
white or black, and their sympathy with the vic- 
tims of such outrage and with their relatives ; but 
to make such occasional crimes an excuse for 
lynching has all the appearance of an after-thought, 
intended to throw a decent cover over that which, 
in the main, seems to be the result of race hatred.”’ 


If the land of the Dahomeys are up to 
this record, it is clear that the Christian 
Powers are direlict in their duty to bring 
that bloody people under the forms of law 


and order. 


Strong Words From Dr. Levi Gilbert 


The of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, published 
at Ohio, 
rous and appreciative editorial 
March 
upwards of 60,000 of the best white peo- 
The 


editors of the magazine take’ heart when 


Western Christian Advocate, 


Cincinnati, contains a_ vigo- 


on our 
issue. The Advocate is read by 


ple in the middle west and north. 











0s 


their humble efforts to speak the truth in 
soberness and without bitterness, and to 
show forth the growth of this ‘‘soulless 
people’’ is recognized and commended by 
the best thinking people of the land. 


The Doctor writes under his own cap- 
tion: 
‘*The third number of that remarkable new 


venture in journalism—The Voice of the Negro 
—is before us. It contains a most significant se- 
ries of articles on the Atlanta Conferences, the 
Moral of Race Conflict, the Club Movement 
Among Colored Women (something the import- 
ance of which has not been duly observed), the 
Bible in the Solution, and the Nation’s Nursery. 
It is somewhat remarkable that a magazine of this 
strength can emanate froma people that, as we 
are gravely informed by some, have no souls, are 
not really human beings at all, at any rate are 
‘utterly incapable of taking an education,’ and, 
according to Governor Vardaman, are simply de- 
moralized by books and study. There is some- 
thing mysterious about this matter, and we think 
we will have to think it over a bit to see if we can 
reconcile the apparent discrepancy.”’ 





Senator Blair Not in the “Great Be- 
yond.” 


In another column will be found a let- 
ter from former Senator Henry W. Blair. 
This letter comes not from the ‘‘great be- 
yond’’ of which we had prematurely as- 
signed him in the April number of the 
Magazine, but from his busy law office 
on these mundane shores in the capitol of 
the nation. 

The printers type has been made the 
scape goat for most of the sins committed 
by the editorial fraternity. The slightest 
error or the greatest blunder has been laid 
at the door of this helpless and thoughtless 
imp. But, gentlemen, truf is de 
light’’ as the Hamite philosopher said. 
This mistake was not due to the perversity 


“de 


of the depraved type, nor was it a lapsus 


linguae; it was simon pure ignorance. The 
writer has never claimed infallibility, but 
he did not know he was so fallible. But 


ignorance is the chief mark of ignorance; it 
does not know how ignorant it is. 

The Senator writes a strong letter on the 
general subject of national aid to educa- 
tion, and takes occasion to speak in high 
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terms of the Magazine. His letter is a yal. 
uable contribution from every view point. 
Our blunder as to the place of his exist. 
ence, succeeded in bringing out again the 
one man, who, more than any other during 
his time, sought to eliminate ignorance 
from the land by having the national goy- 
ernment deal equitably with all her juve. 
nile subjects. 





With Malice Towards None 


The Editorial Management of The Voice 
of the Negro are set to prevent unwise and 
senseless agitation, or untruthful statements 
from gaining a footing in the Magazine. 
Our platform, stated in the 
‘‘Foreword’’ of the first issue, contains the 
principle of our action. 


as clearly 


We recognize full 
that wisdom and prudence should charac- 
terize our management. Yellow Journal- 
ism and The Voice are at opposite poles. 
We hold, however, that a strong, respect- 
ful statement of our case is necessary. Our 
best white friends in the South respect a 
We 
cannot allow ourselves to be drawn into the 
bitter and untruthful 
We have come to the 
Kingdom for such a time as this, viz: to 
speak calmly, soberly and truthfully in our 
own defense. 


wise and manly stand on all issues. 
debates of certain 
Southern papers. 


It is to be regretted that not a few are 
disposed to attack the race on every hand, 
and to spread abroad our every fault in 
glaring terms that shock decency. We 
find, however, that on the other hand, the 
conservative and Christian elements are out 
of sympathy with this sort of attack, and 
commend us for our prudent and manly 
position. While we shall be aggressive, 
we shall not be rash. We shall cry aloud 
against anything short of manhood recog- 
nition for our people. Like the ‘‘ Voice in 
the Wilderness’’ we have come to call sin- 
ners to repentance. We ask no excuse of 
our friends anywhere for our lack of re- 
fined cowardice. This is our answer to 
some of the letters we have received at our 
office recently. 
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Causes and Remedies for the Ne- 


gro’s Flocking to the Cities 


It is an occasion of regret and wonder- 


ment to not conversant with the 


many 
causes, that the Negro is streaming into 
the cities. The deep solicitude is all the 
more reasonable when it is remembered that 
many of these raw recruits to the city find 
their way into the back alleys and soon join 
that innumerable host of non-de-scripts 
who become a burden to the law-abiding of 
the community. 

No sane man will deny that this promis- 
cous hording together of the thoughtless 
Negroes is a perpetual source of evil and 
menace to law and order. That is not be- 
cause they are Negroes, but because they 
have not had the close restraining hand of 
the law upon the baser passions and_ be- 
cause of the absence of the refining influ- 
ence of the city life and because of their 
sudden coming into larger life of the city. 
They are bewitched by its snares and thus 
tempted to live a life of ease and crime. 
But lament it as we will, the fact stares us 
in the face that this general influx bodes no 
good to either party. The voice of wisdom 
directs that we seek for the causes of this 
fateful hegira from the country to the fes- 
tering alleys of the city and suggest the 
remedies for its cure. 

The causes may be summed up under the 


A 


in the human heart to better one’s condi- 


following heads: First, natural desire 


tion. This isa universal impulse in man. 
He reaches forward to a higher state and 
Out 


pulse, all that is noblest in society has come. 


longs for better things. of this im- 


The English Puritans yearned for a better 
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day. They finally determined to trust their 
fortunes to the God of the sea and seek a 
better country. Earlier than they, the 
great ancestor of the Jews, wearily plod his 
way over mountains, across rivers, through 
valleys and burning plains in quest of a 
better country. Thus, man wants a better 
day and a better country. The Negro is 
no exception. He has toiled patiently for 
centuries upon the arid or stony or marshy 
of the South. 


farms His lot has been a 


hard one. He isa man of the soil and has 
done his service well. 

His impulse to travel has been miscalled 
a restless temper, and he has become the 
butt of biting caricature for moving from 
farm to farm. ‘To the contrary the history 
of his life reveals the lack of the prospec- 
tor’s spirit and a lack of that temper that 
forces its way up through adverse circum- 
of 


possessed of a 


stances. Instead charging him with 


restlessness and nomadic 
spirit, ‘twere better to lay up against him 
a disposition to accept present conditions as 
good enough and a social ennui sometimes 
called docility that, like 
for things to turn. 
the African 
the ruling spirit of the day and the Negro 


Micawber waits 
The Saxon turns things, 
waits. The spirit. to move is 
is being quickened by this new life to go to 
the next place. 

Second: in 
the truth in 
this connection is, the Negro stands a poor 


Lack of protection of life 
country. The unvarnished 
chance in the country court house when a 
white man is the complainant or defendant. 
The contention is not here made that city 
courts are always unbiased in such cases; 
but the chances are better in these courts. 
If, however, a Negro is charged with arson, 
murder, justifiable homicide or suspicion 
of rape, his chances of a fair trial are not 
worth one in a thousand in the country. 

In the third place, insecurity of property 
and peace in the country contributes to the 
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Negroes’ movement to the cities, white-cap- 
ism, red-shirtism and rioters and lynchers 
the of the 
Negro. Not a month passes without re- 
cording that certain quiet and steady, wor- 
thy families of the race were whipped and 
driven out from their This 
iniquity has been carried so far in certain 
counties of Mississippi that the farm lands 
are almost bare of hands and the respecta- 


are dread peaceful farming 


possessions. 


ble farmers find it no easy task to secure 
Negro hands to pick their cotton. This 
condition of anarchy was in its glory when 
Governor Vardaman of that State was wri- 
ting his riot-inciting message against the 
Negro. Moreover, the Negro is becoming 
famous ‘‘Dred Scott’’ 
judicial decree ‘‘that a black man has no 
rights that a white man is bound to respect,’’ 


convinced that the 


is still operative when he sees that the po- 
lice and judicial departments of these local- 
ities scarcely ever apprehend these hood- 
lums and never mete out full penalty to 
them for their diabolical acts. 

This discussion 
suggests the lines of procedure to insure 
quietude to the Negro farmers and prevent 
their unwholesome influx into the city to 
drift with the rift-raft of its worthless ele- 
ment. 


What is the remedy? 


First, improve the conditions of the 
farmer in school facilities for his children, 
pay him a living wage for the sweat of his 
brow and break up that harpy system 
among the creditors that so manages that 
the Negro comes out every year in debt to 
his landlord. This is a plague written spot 
on the South’s treatment of the best work- 
men in the world. Ina subsequent article 
this subject will be discussed. 
justice in the courts as well 
the city courts. It is time 
that the conscience of the proud Cavalier 
were aroused to the growing evil wherein 


Second, try 
country 
as in 


Justice removes her eye-bandage in every 
case when a Negro appears before her and 
then decides accordingly. Justice equalizes 
all men and all must be content with this, 
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nothing more, nothing less. 


Third, make 
it possible for Negro farmers to cultivate 
their lands free 


from the molestation of 


white caps and mobs. Contentedness, per- 
severance and industry can be fostered in 
no other way. Make these possible to the 
Negro on the farms and-he will become a 
more valuable laborer and society the gainer, 
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By Silas 
The Making of a Man 


Mr. Stamps, seated near the table was 
Mrs. 
Stamps, in an easy chair was doing some 
Little Bobby, six years old, 


glancing over the afternoon paper. 


fancy work. 
more or less, was playing with his toys on 
the floor. All at once the precocious little 
boy stopped short in the middle of his sport 
and, looking up at his mother, asked: 

‘“‘Mama, who made the world?”’ 

“God,’’ replied Mrs. Stamps, sweetly. 

‘“‘Who made the sea?’’ continued Bobby. 

Mrs. Stamps answered, ‘‘God.’’ 

‘‘Well,’’ said Bobby, ‘‘did God make ev- 
erything?’’ 

‘Yes, my son; the Lord made every- 
thing.’’ 

‘‘And did he make everybody?”’’ 

‘Yes, the Lord made everybody.”’ 

Bobby was silent for a moment. Pres- 
ently he looked anxiously at his father, and 
then turning to his mother, he asked: 

“Mama, did God make papa, too?’’ 

“Yes, God made papa also.”’ 

After a lengthy pause, Bobby asked: 

‘“‘Mama, do you think that I could make 
aman, if I was to try real hard?’’ 

“You had better run out to play now, 
Bobby,’’ said Mrs. Stamps, somewhat non- 
plussed by her son’s curiosity. 

Bobby left the room almost immediately. 
His mother watched him from the window. 
He went straight to the beach in front of 
the house, and labored long and earnestly 
to piling some wet sand. Pretty soon he 
was joined in his work by two other little 
boys. For some time the three little fel- 
lows worked vigorously in piling the mud. 
Mrs. Stamps called her husband to the win- 
dow, so that he might see what the boys 
were doing. 


“Wife,’’ said Mr. Stamps, ‘‘I believe 
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those little Satans are trying to make a 
man.’’ 

Toward sunset, Bobby ran into the house, 
and exclaimed with delight. 

‘‘Mama, we've got our man almost fin- 
We didn’t have but one marble, 
and we used that for one of his eyes. I 


ished. 


came to ask you to give mea marble, so 
that we might make his other eye.’’ 

‘It’s too late to bother now, Bobby,”’ 
‘Wait until tomorrow 
morning; then I will give you a marble, 


said Mrs. Stamps. 


and let you finish your man.’’ 

The next morning, bright 
Bobby went out to look for ‘‘his’’ 
Lo and behold! the sea had washed the man 
But Bobby, of 
He thought 


and early, 
man. 
away during the night. 
course, did not suspect that. 
that the man had gone away of his own ac- 
cord. Sothe little fellow spent the entire 
morning looking for ‘‘his’’ man. He looked 
under the house; he looked in the stable; 
he went up to the garret; he walked up and 
down the beach; he went into the woods— 


looking for ‘‘his’’ man. But ‘‘his’’ man 
was nowhere to be found. 
‘Two or three weeks later an African 


Methodist Episcopal Conference assembled 
in Bobby’s town. Among the ministers 
there happened to be a short, chubby, tan- 
colored brother, with only one eye. When 
Bobby spied him, he examined the man cu- 
riously and cautiously from head to foot. 
The examination ended, Bobby concluded 
that that was ‘‘his’’ At once the lit- 
over and took a seat beside 


man. 
tle fellow went 
him. Bobby’s mother was somewhat em- 
barrassed. ‘The man was evidently pleased, 
altho to be sure, he himself was not quite 
should be an object of 


certain why he 


special interest to the little boy. The man 


went to the secretary's table to have his name 
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enrolled—and Bobby went with him. He 
went into the vestibule to get a drink of 
water—and Bobby followed him there. But 
all the while the man was still in doubt as 
to the cause of the little boy’s apparent af- 
fection. By this time thoroughly exasper- 
ated, Bobby’s mother decided to go home. 
She approached the pew in a very ladylike 
manner and said: 

‘‘Bobby dear, come, we must be going 
home now.’’ 

‘*All right, mama;’’ said Bobby in dead 
earnest,—‘‘but you'll please let me take my 
man home with me—won’t you? I just 
found him today, and you know I’ve been 
looking for him for over two weeks!”’ 

Then, for the first time, it suddenly 
dawned upon Mrs. Stamps what was the 
matter with Bobby. In spite of herself 
she laughed heartily at the boy’s perversity. 
Finding that his mother hesitated to reply, 
Bobby turned to the man and said: 

‘*‘Come home now. 
Why did you leave before I finished you?’’ 


on, we're going 





Barriers Ahead. 


Samuel Sanders had asked the hand of 
Uncle Esau’s daughter in marriage. Un- 
cle Esau was perfectly willing to answer in 
the affirmative, but he felt it to be his 
bounden duty to put the young man in pos- 
session of some inside information. Look- 
ing up from the Bible, in which he had for 
a long while been laboriously trying to read, 
Uncle Esau said: 

‘‘My son, has you evah seen my gal, 
Dilsey, eat?’’ 

‘Oh, yassah,’’ said Samuel, ‘‘I has seen 
huh eat many an’ many a time.’’ 

‘‘But,’’ persisted Uncle Esau, ‘‘I mean 
has you evah seen huh eat w’en nobody 
wuz a-watchin’ huh?’’ 


A Good and Sufficient Reason 
(From Lippincott’s) 


In many of the towns and cities of the 
South the laws require the owners of dogs 
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to register them each year, and pay a tax 
of one dollar per year for each dog. Miss 
Hermie was explaining this matter to Joe, 
the little Negro boy who did odd jobs about 
the house. Miss Hermie cautioned Joe to 
tell his aunt that she must keep their little 
dog in the yard, or else the ‘‘dog-catchers”’ 
would shoot Flossy, since Flossy, as Miss 
Hermie had observed, was not wearing the 
regulation tin tag which was used to show 
that the annual tax had been paid. 

‘Dey ain’t gwinter shoot Flossy,’’ said 
the little negro boy carelessly; ‘‘dey ain't 
gwineter shoot Flossy; Flossy’s safe.’’ 

‘Yes, they will shoot Flossy,’’ persisted 
Miss Hermie; ‘‘you tell Aunt Chloe that I 
say that she must keep Flossy tied, or else 
the dog will surely be shot.’’ 

‘‘No, ma’am,’’ said Joe, shaking his 
head, ‘‘dey’ll nevah shoot Flossy.’”’ 

‘“‘Why won't they shoot Flossy?’’ 
Miss Hermie, somewhat perplexed. 

‘‘Jes’ ’cause dey wont,’’ was Joe’s non- 
chalant reply. 

“Why,’’ commented 
‘‘that’s no reason.’’ 

‘‘Well, den,’’ said Joe, a broad smile 
lighting his black face, ‘‘Flossy died las’ 
night; I reckon dat’s a good reason!”’ 


asked 


the young lady, 


WILL YOU LOVE ME, ANGELINA? 


Will you love me, Angelina, 
’Tell de wintah time is gone, 

An’ we hyeahs de June bug hummin’ 
In de cotton an’ de co'n? 

Oh, I knows dah’s some heap youngah 
Dan I’s evah gwinetah be, 

But you love me ’tell de summah 
An’ I’ll make ’em wish dey’s me! 


Dah’1l be berries on de bushes, 
Dah’ll be ’millions on de vine, 

An’ de harbers will be loaded 
Wid de juicy muscadine. 

All de birds an’ sich things flyin’, 
An’ de rabbits on de run, 

Will be mighty splendid pickin’s 
Fur my yaller dawg an’ gun. 


Yas, ma’am; I kin go a-fishin’ 
W’en de summah comes about, 
An’ a-settin’ by de ribbah, 
I kin pull de fishes out. 
How I loves to think about it! 
Chile, de ole man’s ’blige to smac’, 
Fur de thoughts uv fish and co’n bread 
Sends his feelin’s up his bac’. 
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Angelina’s gwinetah cook ’em,— 
Leas’ways dat’s jes’t what I plan; 
So, I wants huh love to hol’ out 
’Tell de summah’s in de lan’. 
Den I'll rent a little cabin 
Whar de mawnin glories climb, 
An’ aroun’ in every tree top 
Rirds is singin’ all de time. 


Den I’ll have a little gyarden, 
Jes’ to rest my weary soul, 

W’en I ain’t out wid my shot-gun 
Er my lucky fishin’ pole. 

But I'll res’ no mo’, deah Angie, 
‘Less you say yo’ love will keep 

’Tell de summah sun’s a-shinin’, 
An’ de wintah’s gone to sleep. 


So, please love me, Angelina, 
Tell de wintah time is gone, 

An’ we hyeahs de June bugs hummin’ 
In de cotton an’ de co’n. 

Yas; I knows dah’s some heap youngah 
Dan I’s evah gwinetah be, 

But you love me ’tell de summah 
An’ I'll make ’em wish dey’s me! 


Knew They’d Fit 


of mine down south,’’ said 


Congressman John Sharp Williams, 


“A friend 
‘‘in- 
dulged in the luxury of a negro valet, or 
This friend 
in a riot of extravagance one day bought a 
His valet 
They did 
not seem to be coming his way fast enough 


body servant, as we call them. 


pair of loud-checked trousers. 
envied them and wanted them. 


and he threw some grease on them. 
‘‘*Charley,’’ said my friend, ‘take these 
trousers and clean them. 
spot on them.’ 
“Charley took the trousers, didn’t do a 


There’s a grease 


thing to them and brought them back in 
half a day. ‘Deed, boss,’ he said, ‘I can’t 
get that grease out.’ 

“Did you scrub them well ?’ 

yes, sah.’ 

‘Did you try a hot iron and a_ piece of 
brown paper ?’ 

** "Ves, sah.’ 

‘* “Did you try ammonia ?’ 
No, sah, I ain’t done tried 'em on me 
yet, but I knows dey’ll fit me.’ ’’ 


ee 
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Blair’s Endorsement 
Former United States Senator Blair 


Writes a Strong Endorsement of Our Mag- 
azine. 
Washington, D. C., April 7th, 1904.— 
Mr. Daniel Murray, 
Capitol. 


My Dear Sir—Please accept my sincere 


Library of Congress, 


thanks for the copy of ‘‘The Voice of the 


’ 


Negro,’’ with the allusion to myself which 
you so kindly sent me today. 

‘*The Blair Bill’’ carried equal blessings 
to both races in all the states, equalizing 
the opportunities for common school edu- 
cation everywhere, without impairment of 
the independence of local administration in 
any part of the union. 

Had that bill all 


problems would have been already 


become a law, our 
‘*race’’ 
ended or on their way to ultimate extinc- 
tion. 

I note frequently that the provisions of 
the bill are often misrepresented or misun- 
derstood even now by the people both North 
and South. A study of its provisions and 
the debates upon the bill would show lead- 
ing educators that they are slowly groping 
thei: way to remedies and methods antici- 
pated in its provisions twenty years ago. 
But, never mind, they will get there in due 
season, and nothing is so gratifying to me 
as to note how the strong men of both races 
are arousing themselves for the great work. 

I have never seen the ‘‘Voice’’ before. 
It isa very able magazine, and will surely 
take 
are 


rank with the best. ‘Those articles 


very able and dignified. Please 


send to the publishers my _ subscription 
Let 
them send the Magazine to my office. I 


for one year, for which I enclose. 
am not dead as this kind article supposes 
and my subscription will correct the impres- 
sion. 
Truly yours, 
HENRY W. BLAIR. 


In the June Number of ——. 
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Henry Hugh Proctor contributes an inspiring paper on ‘“‘A Day at 
Andersonville.’’ It is a worthy tribute to the gallant soldiers who fought 
and fell for the Union, and is especially appropriate for the season. The 
Thirtieth of May, Decoration Day, ought to be the Sabbath of the Nation 
and every Union soldier's grave ought to be a hallowed plot. Mr. Proctor’s 
article is worth reading. 


re 


T. Thomas Fortune, in his study of the Filipino, will go ‘‘Across 
Luzon.’’ The conditions he tells of are not fiction but facts. We have no 
better means of studying the Filipino from a moral, religious and industrial 
point than in Fortune's series of articles. This is his third paper on the 
brown men of the Philippines. 


eT 


James R. L. Diggs has taken it upon himself to prove that Mr. 
Thomas Nelson Page, in his article of some weeks ago on the causes of 
lynchings, simply misrepresented the black man as much as he could 
without establishing the reputation of being a habitual prevaricator. This 
is an easy job, but Mr. Diggs’ style of exposing these misrepresentations is 
exhilirating. 


. 


Other features are Mrs. MARY CHURCH ‘TERRELL’S article 


on the 
‘Washington High School Cadets’’ and some gems of poetry. 


Price $1.00 per year w 10 cents per copy 
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The Southern Business Guide. 


Partial List of Contents. 


A complete set of Lumber, Interest, Coal and Cotton Tables. 
A complete set of Carpenters’ Rules. 
Honescy, Politeness and Business Manners. 
How to write all kinds of Business Letters. 
How to answer advertiseme.its and apply for situations. 
The Rules and Law governing Real Estate and renting lands. 
The Lightuing Method of Addition. 
How to write leases for cash, rent or a share of the crop. 
The use of capital letters and how to punctuate correctly. 
How to measure land and town lots. 
All the rapid methods of calculating interest. 
How to find the contents of cisterns, barrels, tanks, watering troughs, etc. 
How to find the number of bricks or perch of stone in a wall or building. 
How to find the number of tons of hay in a stack or mow. 
How to write all kinds of Notes, Drafts, Checks, Receipts, Due Bills, Con- 
tracts, etc. 
How to find the carrying capacity of Tile. 
The time at which debts are outlawed in the different states. 
How to find the contents of a pile of Grain, Hay, Wood, Coal, etc. 
Rules and Laws of Partnership. 
How Mortgages are Assigned and Released, 
How to endorse a Check or Draft at the Bank. 


A Few Test Questions. 


Can you figure the interest on $900 for eight days at nine per cent. without 
pencil or paper ? 

Can you figure up a load of lumber at sight ? 

Can you add a column of figures easily, rapidly and correctly ? 

Can you write a bank check payable to bearer, one payable to order, and 
payable to yourself ? 

Can you write a chattel or collateral note ? 

Can you draw a draft payable to your own order and indorse it in favor of the 
creditor; and do you know why it is the best v ,; ? 

Can you write a contract as easily as you can make a note? 

Do you know how to avoid liability in the endorsement of a note ? 


’ 
Agents’ Reports. 

John Bryan, of Kaufman Co., Texas, writes: “Enclosed find myorder for 80 ‘Business 
Guides,’ half morocco, and 30 cloth.” : 

W. H. Camp, of Washington Co., Ga., writes: “I have worked three months. Have 1500 
orders for the Business Guide,’ nearly all best binding. Enclosed find my order for 
500 copies to begin with.” 

w.c spe co Columbus Co., N. C., writes: “I soid 55 ‘Business Guides’ in one day. Have 
350 orders.”’ 

It is a book of the day. Every family should possess a copy. From $3.00 to $10.00 
= day guaranteed salesmen for our new “Business Guide,” or we will take the books 
yack and refu.d the money. Here isa book that sells by the thousands. We want 
1000 agents atomce. Wherever a book is sold it makes a market for more. It 
gives excellent satisfaction. It gives popularity to the agent who handles it. Its 
many illustrations are a great help to the agent—over 250 illustrations; 470 pages. 
Half Morocco, post-paid, $1.50. Terms Liberal. 

OUTFIT FREE—Fora few weeks now, we will send a magnificent outfit, with Agent’s 
Terms, FREE to those who will send 12c in stamps to pay postage and packing. Don’t 
delay, but send at once. 


If you want further information send for FREE circulars. 


J. L. NICHOLS & CO., Atlanta, Georgia. 


















The Talk of Staid Old New England 





One of Our Agents Writes us That | [ 
THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO 
Is the Talk of All New England i. 


give a calm, well-balanced discussion of the race question first hand, 
We are right on the firing line and know how the battle is going. We 


E are located in the very heart of the Great South and are prepared to A 
are publishing the only Negro Magazine south and the best in the world. A 


HOW IS THIS ? 
Five Months in Operation | : 

















coe AUG... 
Six Thousand Subscribers 


That’s where we are and growing every day. ADVERTISERS take note 
of this fact. Our rates are very low now. Special inducements to adver- = 





tisers for the next two months. SUBSCRIBERS remember these facts: 
We are giving special attention to Current Topics, Race Statistics, Social 
Conditions in the South and Negro Inspirations and Aspirations. "We have 
the best writers of the race as our Staff of Contributors. We are here to 
stay. We have $65,000 capital behind us and can get more if necessary. 
We are first and last for justice and fairplay for our people. AGENTS 
HEAR! We pay the most liberal commission and pay salaries to deserving 
agents. You will find us more liberal than any other paper in the South. 
One agent made $20 in one day. STUDENTS, you don’t know what we 
are doing. We are giving away a number of scholarships FREE. Aas 
tisers, Subscribers, Agents, Students, write today to y.-S 


THE VOICE OF THE NEGRO 
Atlanta, Georgia. 
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